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SOME PROBLEMS WHICH CHALLENGE AMERICAN 
EDUCATORS' 


By Dr. SAMUEL FAUSOLD 


PRESIDENT, STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, INDIANA, PA. 


Mr. Chairman, Superintendent Ade, dis- 
tinguished guests, ladies and gentlemen: 
Anurnouau I have just been formally in- 
ducted into the presidency of this college by 
my good friend, State Superintendent Les- 
ter KX. Ade, I want to confide in you in this: 
| have occupied the office since the middle 
of December. During these months I have 
ted some problems which appear to me to 
lenge the best thought of American edu- 
ors. I to mention these 
problems to-day and to make comments 


have chosen 
which | hope may be pertinent. 

An understanding of the problems which 
confront us must be based, in part, upon a 
knowledge of the origin and progress of the 
institutions of this state. When William 
established the commonwealth in 
l682, he provided for a eouneil of 72 per- 
sons with four committees of 18 members 


Penn 


each. One committee on manners, educa- 
ion and arts was formed in order that all 
wicked and scandalous living might be pre- 
vented and that youth might be trained up 
in virtue and useful knowledge and arts. 
These objectives helped to establish an in- 
tellectual and spiritual background out of 
which education in Pennsylvania has grown. 
Certainly, the great Quaker who wanted to 
develop good citizens knew that character is 
the substance of which citizenship is made. 


+ 


‘Inaugural address of the president of State 
Teachers College at Indiana, Pa., on May 13, 1937. 


He also knew that in any worth-while pro- 
gram of education the spiritual, cultural 
and vocational are inextricably mixed. In 
spite of the specific attention which was 
thus given to education in the very found- 
ing of Pennsylvania, the growth of educa- 
tional institutions was relatively slow, so 
slow that it was 152 years before the public 
school system was founded. When it was 
founded, however, it was done with the fore- 
sight of statesmen. There was nothing 
partisan in it. 

Exactly five years after the establishment 
of the publie school system in this state, the 
first normal school in America was opened 
in Lexington, Mass., in 1839. Twenty years 
after that the first normal school in Penn- 
sylvania was opened at Millersville. It 
must have been evident to the educators of 
the 1830’s and 1840’s that the schools could 
make progress only in the proportion that 
well-trained teachers taught them. In or- 
der that an adequate supply of such teach- 
ers might be available, provisions were 
made for establishing the original thirteen 
normal schools. Among these Indiana, the 
ninth school to be established, was opened 
on May 17, 1875. On that oceasion the state 
superintendent, Dr. J. P. Wickersham, 
spoke in glowing terms of the physical 
plant. In referring to John Sutton Hall, 
which is the original portion of the large 
dormitory now standing on this campus, he 
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said, ‘‘This is the largest and best adapted 
building for the training of teachers in the 
United States.’’ This excellent structure 
cost $180,000. Nothing can express better 
the devotion of a little group of men to the 
ideals of better opportunities for the boys 
and girls of this state than their successful 
effort in raising $180,000 for the erection 
of a normal school building—certainly not 
a modest sum for that day. 

During the 61 years between 1875 and 
1936 eight presidents have administered the 
affairs of institution. The zeal and 
devotion of these men, of the trustees and 
of the instructors have undoubtedly been 
responsible for the fine progress which has 


this 


been made. 

Between the years 1913 and 1921 the 
thirteen normal schools were purchased by 
the state and a few years later, under the 
leadership of State Superintendent John A. 
H. Keith, they became state teachers col- 
leges. Thus the normal schools became an 
integral part of the public school system in 
fact as well as in name, ceasing to be local 
and taking on a state-wide aspect. 

Thus, we find the normal schools whose 
curricula in the beginning were largely sec- 
ondary in nature moving from a high school 
to a college level. This transition was not 
only desirable but necessary, if the gradu- 
ates were to do more than fumble with the 
social, economic and educational problems 
which were to beset them. 

Let us briefly examine this new institu- 
tion—the state teachers college, observing 
and function. There are four 
compelling motives which make life in a 
These are: 


its nature 


state teachers college what it is. 
(1) the desire of students to acquire learn- 
ing for its own sake and to attain profi- 
ciency in the liberal arts; (2) the desire to 
associate with one’s peers; (3) the desire to 
attain a professional status; (4) the desire 
to understand and interpret the social and 
economic changes of modern life. 

srief comment will be offered on the first 
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two motives, while the last two will be dis. 
cussed at greater length. The first motive 
to be considered, that of love of learning for 
its own sake, is active in the lives of many 
students and dominant in the lives of a few. 

Reasons which are frequently given for 
attending college are many and varied. 
The charge is often made that students are 
not serious in their outlook on life and that 
they are in college merely because somebody 
sent them there. In fact, erities have in- 
sisted that alumni of American colleges 
have nothing in common, not even an edu- 
cation. This criticism is too broad in scope 
and unjustifiably severe. It does not apply 
to all students nor to all alumni. There are 
young men and women in college to-day 
who are interested in learning for its own 
sake. It is they who will be the scholars 
of to-morrow. It is they who will extend 
the frontiers of knowledge further and 
further. It is they who will blaze new trails 
for others to follow. If the science of teach- 
ing is to advance, some of these scholars 
must work in the great field of education 
in which some thirty million Americans, 
children and adults, are engaged either as 
students or instructors. Surely, teaching 
must search out and use 
There is no alternative if teaching is to 
become a profession. If it does not become 
a profession in a rapidly changing world, 
society will be the loser; the degree of the 
loss, which may prove tragic, can be mea- 
sured only in the future, and by generations 


these scholars. 


yet unborn. 

The second motive upon which comment 
is offered is the desire to associate with 
one’s peers. The gregarious motive is al- 
ways a compelling one in human affairs and 
dare not be overlooked by the educator. 
This tendency may be made to serve more 
than one useful purpose in a dynamie, ¢0- 
operative society. With this thought in 
mind I quote Superintendent Ade’s defini- 
tion of a school, ‘‘A school is a group of 
pupils associating with and educating each 
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other with the help of a mature, expert 
director called a teacher.’’ I subscribe to 
this definition and am persuaded that the 
college administrator must promote such 
varied activities in the college as may be 
necessary to meet the social needs of the 
students. The dormitory life, in which stu- 
dents and teachers mingle freely together, 
the dining room experience in which they 
share the same tables, athletic contests for 
which students are coached by teachers, the 
college assembly in which students fre- 
quently act as chairmen and _ participate 
with teachers, the many organizations, ap- 
proximately 70 in Indiana, in which stu- 
dents and teachers work and play together 
according to their interests—all these and 
more are to be considered as essential and 
integral parts of the college program. 

I'raternities and sororities may assist in 
this important work of socialization and be 
an asset to the college, provided the good 
which they may do is not offset by the prig- 
vish business of self-adulation and failure 
to recognize human worth, wherever it is, 
for what it is. Social attractiveness, like 
character, is not developed by particular 
liand-clasps or mystie words. It comes 
from associating together and striving to- 
vether towards high objectives. Men find 
themselves socially when they discover and 
develop their talents for getting along with 
When they do this, they are learn- 
ing the great lessons of life, including that 
of putting themselves in the other fellow’s 
Consequently, no developments 
should be permitted in a state institution 
which interfere with or destroy democratic 
In fact, democracy should ex- 
press itself through participation in college 
government and through properly estab- 
lished channels for the expression of stu- 
dent opinion. 

The third compelling motive and the one 
which I wish to discuss at greatest length 
is the desire to attain a professional status. 
In a teachers college, both students and 


others. 


piace. 


processes. 
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teachers must remember that the profes- 
sional motive colors and vitalizes the whole 
program—both curricular and extra-cur- 
ricular. Dr. Wm. 8. Learned recently ex- 
pressed this idea in these words, ‘‘ When we 
consider the selection and equipment of 
those who are to teach, we no longer regard 
them and their interests as ends in them- 
selves, but as means to the ends and inter- 
ests of other persons.’’ Surely, the respon- 
sibility of the faculty of a teachers college 
towards the professional aspect is direct 
and unremitting. The problems of public 
education from the kindergarten to the uni- 
versity must be their concern. They must 
be free to study them without prejudice and 
be free to express themselves without fear. 
This is of paramount importance, as has 
been frequently pointed out by our wisest 
and most thoughtful men. Is it too much 
to ask that the instructors of oncoming 
teachers be free to place crucial and critical 
issues of public education, and there are 
many of them, under the microscope in the 
classrooms of teacher preparation institu- 
tions of this state? How else can the teach- 
ers of to-morrow acquire the professional 
knowledge and attitudes so essential in im- 
proving the public school program from 
year to year and in adapting it to constant 
social and economie changes? 

As a part of the public school system, the 
teachers and administrators of the state 
teachers colleges dare not ignore the crucial 
problems of public education. They are too 
important. The student, also, who desires 
to attain a genuine professional status must 
recognize them and come to grips with 
them. 

What are some of these specific problems 
which demand attention? The one-room 
schools of America are passing. In their 
place are coming the graded schools of 
boroughs and cities and the consolidated 
schools of the open country. This develop- 


ment demands more specialization in the 
preparation of teachers. 


In fact, the day is 
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rapidly approaching in Pennsylvania when 
few teachers will be called upon to teach 
This 


is in contrast to that great army of teachers 


more than one, two or three grades. 


who a few years ago operated in the one- 
room schools of this country, teaching chil- 
dren with an age range from five to twenty- 
one years, 

With 


ondary schools have come new challenges 


the general establishment of see- 
and opportunities to those engaged in pub- 
lic education. To-day the move is on to 
increase the compulsory publie school age 


When this 


occurs in Pennsylvania, thousands of boys 


from sixteen to eighteen years. 


and girls of the later adolescent period, who 
have no interest whatever in the existing 
public school curricula, will be compelled to 
evo to school, ‘Teachers must be prepared to 
meet these new challenges with new courses 
and surely the teacher preparation institu- 
tions must play their part. There will be 
new special departments to meet newly ex- 


pressed needs. The present very limited 
number of special departments in the 
teacher preparation institutions will be 


greatly multiplied. Three departments are 
suggested to illustrate the point: one for 
training in edueational and voeational 
vuidance, one in elementary supervision 
and one in recreational leadership. Lest a 
statie condition ensue, a way will be found 
to make the curricular offerings as broad 
and rich as life itself. Only thus can these 


institutions be functional and dynamie. 


In facet, only thus ean they survive. They 
must be quick to recognize and prepare 
teachers for new forms of education such 
as kindergartens, junior high — schools, 
nursery schools, public forums, recreation 
centers, parents’ education, workers’ educa- 
tion and vocational rehabilitation. 

Only half of America’s 11,000,000 youth 
This 


means that the saturation point in secon- 


of high-school age are now in school. 


dary education in America has not been 


reached and will not be reached for some 
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years to come. Transportation of high- 
school pupils at publie cost, however, will 
speed the day. When that day comes, 
America will need almost double the num. 
ber of secondary teachers that are now em- 


ployed. Replacement of teachers is not 
enough. Teachers must be produced for 


positions which are yet to be created. 

The typical high school of Pennsylvania 
is a small one with less than 300 pupils in 
it. Because of this fact, teachers in this 
state must be certificated in several sub- 
jects. In other words, desirable specializa- 
tion, especially in the secondary field, will 
be delayed for some years to come by the 
small size of our high schools. At the same 
time that teachers are being prepared to 
teach in several subject fields the campaign 
should go on to consolidate school districts, 
creating larger administrative units, thus 
making larger high schools possible and 
practicable to produce more 
In addition to 


making it 
highly specialized teachers. 
such teachers there will be produced also 
supervisors—some to work vertically and 
others to work horizontally in our school 
systems. 

There 


training of 


also be mentioned the 


directors—thoroughly 


should 
study 
grounded in the principles of guidance and 
able to direct students to reference mate- 
rials. Such directors may, in the future, 
play the leading role in the administration 
of correspondence courses which will sup- 
plement the offerings. 
These courses will be given under careful 


usual high-school 
guidance and be an integral part of the 
high-school program. 

Special teachers and supervisors will be 
needed in larger numbers in both elemen- 
tary and secondary fields when the law 
requiring the teaching of music and art in 
Pennsylvania is enforced. Statistics show 
that only about half of the pupils who enter 
our colleges have been taught these subjects. 
Certainly, the time has come for the fine 
arts to appear in all elementary and sec- 
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ondary classroom schedules of Pennsylva- 
nia. 

l’inancial support is essential if the chal- 
lenges of the new day are to be adequately 
met. The will and financial ability of the 
people to support public education is a mat- 
ter of major concern. There is evidence on 
every hand that the people want education. 
Ilowever, some districts are rich and some 
are poor. Some have more than 100 times 
the wealth of others. With such situations 
in existence the better teachers will always 
shun the poorer districts. If we believe in 
equal opportunities for all, we should see to 
it that no child is penalized education- 
ally because he lives in a financially 
handicapped community. The prospective 
teacher should be conscious of these prob- 
lems and be familiar with suggested solu- 
tions. Ife should be led to explore possi- 
bilities of a new subsidy system based not 
so much on the size of the district, but 
rather on ability to pay. Teachers usually 
know little about these things. It is time 
‘o learn. Unless they do learn, they can 
not interpret publie education to those 
whose support is needed, namely, the aver- 
ave citizens who pay the bill. 

Since we live in the age of machines and 
power, men have more free time to-day than 
ever before in the history of the world. A 
man may be a mechanic half time and half 
time a gentleman. This means that he has 
time to read, study, play and enjoy life. 
The educator must remember this and keep 
tle schools open for adults as well as for 
This applies especially to high 
schools and eolleges, in which should be 
vocational, recreational and 
If adult education classes 


children. 
offered cul- 
tural courses. 
are to sueeeed, they must be taught by capa- 
bie mature teachers who have received defi- 
lite in-service training for the task. Inci- 
dentally, in-service training of all types 
must be given by teacher preparation insti- 
School superintendents, who are 
busy exeentives, can not give it. 


tutions. 
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Pennsylvania has recently taken another 
important step which is expected to improve 
and stabilize the teaching profession. I re- 
fer to the enactment of the tenure law, 
which has been referred to as the teacher’s 
magna charta. By virtue of this act the 
good teacher no longer needs to fear annual 
dismissal with the accompanying uncer- 
tainty of reelection. Let us look at some of 
the implications of this act. 

With the assurance of deserved security 
will the teacher go to sleep? We hope not. 

3efore the tenure law was enacted, the pro- 

posal had been advanced that the state coun- 
cil of education take action in setting up 
a regulation that henceforth all certificates 
be renewed each five years upon the demon- 
stration of teaching competency and the 
completion of such courses as may be pre- 
scribed. Even experienced teachers need 
the association of their peers and periodical 
contacts with mature, progressive, capable, 
stimulating college and university instrue- 
tors. A regulation by the state council of 
education for teachers to take postgraduate 
courses periodically would assure desirable 
contacts in evening, Saturday and summer 
classes, 

Tenure will mean less of a turnover of 
teachers. Henceforth, teacher preparation 
institutions may not turn out so many teach- 
ers, but may turn out teachers with more 
training. To this end it is hoped that before 
long the state council will require four years 
of training for certification in the elemen- 
tary field. 

With tenure a fact school boards are going 
to exercise the utmost caution in selecting 
teachers, and well they may. The teachers 
they select can not be easily and readily dis- 
missed. Since this is the case, we dare to 
prophesy that more and more districts will 


resort to the use of examinations in selecting 
teachers from long lists of applicants. A 
number of districts are already engaging in 
this practice. One may assume that superin- 
tendents who make out the tests in content 
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and method will affect and in a measure 
determine our courses of study in the sev- 
eral fields. If testing of applicants by 
superintendents becomes general practice, a 
closer relationship than ever before experi- 
enced will spring up between school districts 
and teacher education institutions. I can 
envisage a series of conferences between 
superintendents and deans, grappling with 
the problems of content and method in the 
several areas of learning. Such conferences 
should be productive of much good, assuring 
a closer relationship between the teacher 
preparation institutions and the school dis- 
tricts of the service areas. 

Another sidelight on tenure is the added 
importance given to the superintendent in 
the rating of teachers. School boards will 
not want to retain incompetent teachers for 
life. The mediocre teacher will be rated 
most carefully by the superintendent at the 
end of the probationary period when per- 
manent certification is applied for. This is 
a heavy responsibility which might be 
shared, if the superintendent requests it, 
by the teacher preparation institution in the 
service area. One or more ratings may be 
made by teachers from the college on the 
occasion of one or more visitations. This 
experience would be valuable to the college 
instructors as a practical public school con- 
tact and should prove helpful to the local 
superintendent as an outside evaluation. 

Sound public policy demands that the 
teacher be relatively independent. He has 
not been so in the past. The fear of losing 
his job has inhibited many a good man from 
developing into a leader and in some eases 
into an educational statesman. As a leader 
the educator must ever retain the right to 
speak clearly and emphatically on issues 
that affect society and the schools. Unless 
he can and does so speak, the schools may 
be sold out by those who temporarily occupy 
positions on the school board. Eternal vigi- 
lance is not only the price of liberty; it is 
also the price that must be paid for a good 
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system of public education. Tenure should 
give teachers courage to speak out on vital 
issues and it should help to keep polities out 
of the schools, results devoutly to be wished. 
It is evident, therefore, that the attainment 
of professional status is dependent upon a 
number of factors, none of which may be 
ignored. 

The fourth and final motive which brings 
students to college is the desire to under- 
stand and interpret the social and economic 
order. The economic depression through 
which we have just passed has literally com- 
pelled young and old to be interested in 
social and economic problems. People to- 
day realize more than ever before that edu- 
cation must do more than teach pupils. It 
must maintain civilization and promulgate 
ideals. In maintaining civilization it must 
adapt itself to the changes which are occur- 
ring in all fields of human endeavor. So- 
ciety is not static and education dare not 
be. Many school superintendents and col- 
lege presidents are cognizant of this. As a 
result, many educational institutions to-day 
reflect the pulsating complex life of the new 
order. Instead of one-room schools we have 
a growing number of large elementary and 
secondary schools of 300 or more pupils. 
The large high schools, particularly, reflect 
the changes which have come so rapidly. 
Life there is organized not only by classes, 
but also by groups and clubs. The major 
task of the school superintendent and high- 
school principal is to keep the curriculum up 
to date and to adapt their methods to a co- 
operative society. This must be done so that 
the schools may not lag too far behind eco- 
nomie and social advances. 

What of the college instructors in this 
new society? Certainly, a new and greater 
social emphasis must prevail. Faculty mem- 
bers must have an awareness of what is hap- 
pening in the public schools and in society 
at large. For this reason the regulation of 
the state department requiring public school 
experience of all candidates for positions on 
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the faculties of the state teachers colleges 
is a good one. In the field of vocational 
education the requirement that all appli- 
cauts for teaching positions in the public 
schools must have had experience on the job 
in the shop might be emulated by regula- 
tions which would periodically assure appro- 
priate contacts of college instructors beyond 
their own college campus. The exchange of 
professors between teachers colleges, be- 
tween teachers colleges and arts colleges and 
also between the larger high schools and 
colleges might have a beneficial effect—at 
least would be worthy of a try-out. 

If a new and greater social emphasis is to 
prevail within the institution, greater care 
than ever before should be exercised in the 
selection of students. Not only should high 
scholarship be a eriterion, but the report 
of the high-school principal on social adapta- 
bility, poise and emotional stability should 
be most carefully serutinized. In order that 
all colleges might use a common measuring 
rod in the selection of incoming students, 
it is suggested that the state scholarship test, 
Which is given annually to the best pupils 
in the senior classes of the high schools of 
Pennsylvania, be given to all the pupils in 
those classes. If this be done, the high- 
school principal ean certify the results of 
these tests along with the pupil’s scholastic 
and social high-school record to the registrar 
of the college to which the pupil makes ap- 
plication for entranee. If the high-school 
scholarship test comes into general use for 
all high-school seniors, it may be extended 
to include more items which may indicate 
social aptitudes of the applicant. 

In order to evaluate method in the light 
of social and economie changes and to pro- 
mote the seientifie attitude, the training 
schools on every campus must be laboratory 
schools. To this end the pupils who attend 
should represent all types of the population 
and, of course, present all types of prob- 
lems, to aid in the solution of which the 
psychologist of the college should always be 
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on call. As a matter of convenience and 
policy, his office and clinic should be cen- 
trally located in the laboratory school. The 
prospective teacher should know that edu- 
cation is a science because there are measures 
which make prediction possible. She can 
learn this in no better way than by frequent 
observation and contact with the work of the 
psychologist as he measures, diagnoses cases 
of maladjustment, social as well as mental, 
and suggests remedial treatment. 

The doors of the laboratory school should 
always be open for the visitation of college 
classes in order that these classes might at 
times observe the work of the regular critic 
teacher ; at other times observe the work of 
their own college instructors as they teach 
the elementary or secondary classes for the 
day. Nothing can be more motivating and 
stimulating than the observation of such 
expert teaching to be followed by an im- 
personal, professional discussion of what 
has been seen. Such discussions will fre- 
quently turn upon the social contributions 
of the lesson as reflected in materials, meth- 
ods and pupil-teacher relationships. 

The students who are in our institutions 
to-day will be the teachers of to-morrow. As 
such they should grasp the deeper meanings 
of democracy so that they may shortly pass 
them on to others. Not only should they 
get the meanings of democracy, but they 
should develop through vital school experi- 
ences the habits of initiative, responsibility 
and adaptation, all so essential if America 
is to live and expand within the framework 
of democracy. These habits, if attained, will 
be reflected later to good effect in the class- 
rooms of Pennsylvania. 

Just as pupils learn to do by doing, so, 
also, they learn to think by thinking. Op- 
portunities, therefore, should be afforded for 
thinking on current campus, national and 
world problems. This does not mean that 
the thinking of students should be forced 
into preconceived patterns, but it does 
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imply that they should observe and debate be conscious of these motives and should 
college and world issues as they meet them. encourage campus activities to satisfy them, 
Thus will they become socially-minded and In fact, he should promote a constructive 
self-reliant as they journey from the fresh- program which will develop the ideals of 
man year to the day of graduation, on which — social cooperation along with appropriate 
day they should be able to walk alone, yes, habits and attitudes. 
and some of them, at least, to run alone. If we really believe in democracy, they, 
The most casual observer knows that each teacher must do his part in workine 
America is in revolt. A new economic and with the youth of to-day as part of a coopera- 
social order is in the making. The least tive enterprise. Always he must remember 
that the college can do is to break prejudices, that colleges are operated for students, not 
question outworn traditions, in the college for teachers, and that the teacher recedes 
as well as outside of it, and provoke thought as the pupil proceeds. The baton of the 
concerning the changes occurring every- musician, the graph of the statistician, the 
where. Nothing, however, should be easel of the artist, the form board of the 
dropped merely because it is old nor adopted psychologist, the recipe of the home-maker, 
merely because it is new. That should be the test-tube of the chemist, the make-up 
looked upon with favor which proves to be of the actor, the hurdle of the athlete and 
ood. the smiles of the kindergartener must be 
It has been my purpose, therefore, this made to serve one common end, namely, to 
morning to show that every teacher prepara- meet the needs and desires of students on 
tion institution should be dynamic and fune- the campus to-day, so that they, in turn, 
tional. It must be such if the motives which may serve society more adequately to-mor- 
bring young folks to college are to be satis- row. Toward this integration of forces |, 
fied. These motives have been stated as the with the help of students and faculty, 
desire to learn for the sake of learning, promise my best endeavor. What success 
desire to associate with one’s peers, desire may come only the future ean tell. Of this 
to attain a professional status and finally the — it ill befits me to prophesy. In the words of 
desire to understand and interpret the eco- Ahab to Ben Hadad, ‘‘He that putteth on 
nomic and social order. the harness boasteth not as he that putteth 


The college administrator should always _ it off.’’ 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


VOCATIONAL TEACHERS IN THE willing to consider extensions of the teachers’ 
IRISH FREE STATE scales and the question of elerks’ salaries. On 


THE fourteenth annual congress of the Voea- account of the present anomalies in methods 0! 
tional Edueation Officers’ Organization of Ire- promotion special consideration is being given 
land was held on July 23 at the Technical Insti- to their amendment. At the moment a bill is 
tution in Dublin. The general secretary’s report being drafted to improve the superannuation 
for the year ending June 30, as summarized in code. The report ineluded several other general 
the London Times Educational Supplement, headings, such as service under the Gaeli 
states that some progress has been made towards League, examination standards, juvenile indu 


improvement of the present salaries of chief trial employment, insurance premiums, the sup 


executive officers, that a number of eases af- ply of qualified teachers. It stated that the 
fected by the circular on head masters’ allow- organization had been greatly strengthened and 


anees by the Department of Edueation have extended during the year. 


been settled, that the department has said it is The Times writes: 
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‘he agenda paper gives indications of matters of 
oment in the various branches of the organiza- 
Five resolutions concern salaries. 
ith the principles of promotion and the new 


erannuation proposals. 
v of better qualified teachers the Westmeath 
h ealls for the establishment of an institute 
ndustrial psychology and for short summer 
ses in general and technical subjects. 
merick proposes ‘‘That all new teachers, before 
permanent positions 
sche compelled to become members of the 
Vocational Education Officers’ Organization.’’ 


members of the association should refuse 
associate themselves with non-members at any 
County Cavan is 


of teachers who become 
ns of unfair adverse reports by chief executive 
rs and inspectors be set up,’’ and ‘‘ That the 
s should consider ways and means of sup- 
pressing publication of reports in the press in whole, 
least that part of discussions at vocational 
ngs which affeet teachers adversely, or which 
‘to their personal matters. ’’ 
‘ County Donegal and County Sligo branches 
so submitted resolutions to prevent the full 
ation of the proceedings of public meetings 
Another motion strongly 
tests against the increasing tendency to confine 
ointment of head masters and chief execu- 
flicers to teachers possessing university de- 
Limerick requests that housing accommoda- 
nm be provided for teachers ‘‘eompelled to live 
e vicinity of their schools.’’ One of the many 
tions submitted by the active Louth branch 
insulting letters should not be sent to 
s by senior officers of a committee without 
into all the circumstances 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY 
Tue London Times reports that five years 
of attaining its eentury, Mudie’s Library 
s closed down, killed by the competition of 
‘“twopenny” library. Under an order of the 
the premises were closed on July 10. 


The principal premises in New Oxford Street, 
ondon, which were a landmark to visitors to the 
tropolis, were vacated about three years ago. 


premises were found in Kingsway, but it was 


en felt by many that the end was not far distant. 
in the New Oxford Street premises that 
1842 by Mr. C. E. 














Mudie. For nearly 50 years, until his death in 
1890, he took an active part in its management, 
and, though eager to please his subscribers, would 
not hesitate to refuse to supply a book which set 
at variance the Victorian idea of propriety. 

The library attained early celebrity by supplying 
its subscribers with the first two volumes of 
Macaulay’s ‘‘ History of England,’’ and by 1864 
its founder was able to turn it into a limited lia- 
bility company. Novel readers, however, were its 
chief customers, and in the days when the three- 
volume novel was published at 31s. 6d. Mudie’s 
bought more copies than were sold through the ordi- 
nary channels of the trade. 

No circulating library ever attained such a world- 
wide reputation, and at the heyday of its fame the 
volumes issued weekly exceeded 100,000. Through 
Mudie’s many classes of society kept in touch with 
current literature, and the arrival of the weekly 
box of latest books was an event eagerly awaited 
all over the country. It would be difficult to esti- 
mate the number of volumes purchased by Mudie’s 
Library since its inception, but 30 years ago the 
books it had acquired for the use of its subscribers 
exceeded 7,500,000. At one time the books of the 
library contained the names of over 50,000 sub- 
scribers, but for many years now the keen compe- 
tition of cheaper libraries has caused the number 
of subscribers steadily to decline, the ‘‘twopenny’’ 
library dealing the death blow. 

In a cireular sent to the subscribers it is stated 
that as it is most unlikely that the company’s 
assets can realize enough to meet the secured lia- 
bilities to debenture holders and others it will not 
be possible to make any allowance in respect of the 


unexpired portion of subscriptions. 


THE PROPOSED BUDGET FOR THE 
SCHOOLS OF NEW YORK CITY 

THE budget estimate, prepared by the com- 
mittee on finance and budget of the Board of 
EHdueation of New York City, which must be 
acted upon by the board and submitted to the 
budget director of the city before September 
first, states that the sum of $159,074,222 will be 
needed to meet operating expenses of the schools 
of the city during the calendar year 1938. 

This sum is $14,584,658 more than the money 
expended this year and is higher than any previ- 
ous budget, the highest up to the present time 
having been about $145,000,000 in 1932. The 
cost of instruction in all departments is in- 
creased by $9,118,862 over the present schedule; 
however, a large proportion of the proposed in- 


crease has been made necessary by the action of 
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the legislature in rescinding salary cuts made in 
1932 as of July iast. This, alone, adds $9,400,- 
000 to the budget. Other expenditures were 
also curtailed during the depression years and 
services such as playgrounds, swimming pools, 
recreation centers, adult education in English 
and citizenship, classes for mentally retarded 
children, evening schools, industrial schools and 
kindergartens, which this economy affected, are 
now being restored. 

Approximately 1,250 new teaching positions 
are proposed in order to reduce the size of 
classes in the senior and junior high schools 
and to provide more instruction for physically 
handicapped children. 
the 


and 


It is also proposed to 
both the 
the 
More administrative as- 


hours of instruetion in 
the 


evening high schools. 


increase 
academic commercial classes of 
sistants and teachers are to be provided for the 
vocational, industrial and continuation schools 
at a eost of $1,361,555. 

A new salary schedule is proposed in which 


’ 


substitute teachers’ salary will be increased from 


six to seven dollars a day in elementary and 
junior high schools and from seven and a. half 
to eight and a half dollars per day in high 
schools. Junior clerical assistants will have a 
minimum salary of $1,200 and a maximum of 
$1,500 and the sum of $20,000 will be used for 
Wages 


services will also be increased by $492,085, while 


promotional purposes. for custodial 
the funds to be used for the operation and main- 
tenance of the school plant have been increased 
from $3,500,000 to $6,500,000. 


include inereased transportation facilities, health 


Other proposals 


education supplies, enlargement of the staff of 


architects and draftsmen and salary increases 
for school officials. 

The board announced, at the same time, a 
budget to cover the first six months of 1939, since 
under the new charter, beginning in 1939, the 
fiscal year will start on July 1. This supple- 
mentary budget calls for $84,286,301. 


CONFERENCE FOR INDUSTRIAL 
EXECUTIVES AT RUTGERS 
UNIVERSITY 

THE twelfth annual Rutgers University Indus- 
trial Conference will be held on September 9 at 
New Brunswick. 
ence has been announced by Professor Norman 


The program for the confer- 
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C. Miller, director of the University Extension 
Division, who is in charge. Several hundred 
invitations have been sent to industrial exeey- 
tives in New Jersey, New York and Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The conference will open at 10 o’clock in the 
morning with an address entitled “An Appren- 
tice Training Program Adapted to Modern Con- 
ditions,” by Dr. A. Garrett, director of trades 
training for the Western Electric Company, of 
N. J., after which Dr. John A. Me- 
assistant commissioner of education, 
At 11 a. M. 
Harold B. Bergen, industrial relations consultant 


Kearny, 
Carthy, 
will lead a discussion on the subject. 


for McKinsey, Wellington and Company, will 
speak on the “Basie Factors in Present Day In- 
’ Mr. Bergen was formerly 
associated with the Procter and Gamble Com- 


dustrial Relations.’ 


pany as director of industrial relations. 

At the luncheon session at 12: 30 P. M., in the 
Rutgers Gymnasium, where all the meetings will 
be held, Edwin S. Smith, a member of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board sinee its estab- 
lishment in 1933, will speak and will answer all 
questions asked him by the audience. 

Following the luncheon meeting, at 2 P. M. a 
“Report on a Survey of Adjustment of College 
Graduates in Industry” will be presented bj 
Professor Fred H. Pumphrey, head of the de- 
partment of electrical engineering of Rutgers 
University. Professor Pumphrey will base his 
report on answers to more than 400 question- 
naires sent to men in industry who graduated 
O. W. 
Eshbach, of the American Telephone and Tele 


from college within the last ten years. 


graph Company, will be chairman of a panel 
diseussion on problems of adjustment entitled, 
“The Industry.” 
Other members of the panel will be Dean J. W. 


Young College Graduate in 


Barker, of the Columbia University School of 
Engineering; C. R. Dooley, direetor of indus 
trial relations for the Socony-Vaeuum Oil Com- 
pany; Glenn L. Gardiner, assistant to the presi- 
dent of the Forstmann-Woolen Company, and 
E. C. Morse, direetor of industrial relations for 
the R. C. A. Manufacturing Company. 
Chester I. Barnard, president of the New Jer 
sey Bell Telephone Company, will deliver the 
principal address at the dinner session starting 
at 6:30 Pp. Mm. The subject of this meeting will 


be the problems of the college graduate in indus- 
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try. It is hoped that many young college gradu- 
sin who are unable to attend the day meetings 
will be present. For their benefit, a brief sum- 
mary of the panel diseussion of the afternoon 
will be given by a speaker who will be announced 
later. 

DISMISSALS AT THE NORTH DAKOTA 

AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 

Aw article by Gerald W. Movius in The Fargo 
Forum reports that seven ranking members of 
the staff of the North Dakota Agricultural Col- 
lege, most of whom have given a life-time service 
to the institution, were notified of their summary 
dismissal without explanation and with less than 
three hours’ notice on July 31. These dismissals 
include R. M. Dolve, dean of engineering; I. W. 
Smith, dean of men and professor in the school 
i! applied arts. and seiences; N. D. Gorman, 
county agent leader; P. J. Olson, assistant dean 
of agriculture; A. H. Parrott, registrar; Alba 
r 
secretary in the president’s office. 

Dr. J. H. Shepperd, president of the college, 
resigned at the meeting of the board on July 
28, and Dr. John C. West, president of the Uni- 
versity of North Dakota, was appointed acting 
president. It is stated that the dismissals were 
voted by the board immediately after the ae- 
ceptance of the resignation of Dr. Shepperd and 
before Dr. West had been appointed acting 


ales, dean of home economies; Jean Traynor, 


president. 

Mr. Movius writes: “The board, controlled by 
the administration of Governor William Langer, 
seemingly undertook to bring into its own hands 
the conduet of the far-flung extension division, 
operated largely with federal funds, embracing 
scores of employees seattered the length and 
breadth of North Dakota, charged with ex- 
penditure of thousands of dollars. So doing, 
the board laid open to the possibilities of 
political exploitation the entire institution.” 

A letter addressed to The Fargo Forum by 
Walter L. Stoekwell, who was State Superin- 
tendent of Publie Instruction from 1903 to 
1911, reads: 

It is difficult to speak temperately concerning 
recent changes at the agricultural college. Our 
lirst reaction with reference to the appointment of 
Dr. John C. West as acting president was favor- 


‘ } y . . . 
able. We said so. But the summary dismissal, 


without hearing, of Deans Dolve, Bales, Smith, 
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Registrar Parrott, Assistant Dean Olson and others 
strikes at every idea of fair play and academic 
freedom. 

It can not be permitted to go unchallenged if 
higher education in North Dakota is to survive. 
In all the history of education in North Dakota 
nothing of this nature has ever occurred before, 
and as one who is familiar with that history from 
the beginning of statehood, we wish to register a 
vigorous but respectful protest. 

All those who have an interest in the future of 
higher education, without regard to political con- 
siderations or affiliations, must realize that the 
action at the Agricultural College means the de- 
struction of the morale of faculties in every state 
educational institution. If this action is political 
in its nature it is the poorest kind of politics and 
will react instantly against those who are respon- 
sible for it. 

We have known Dr. West well and favorably for 
many years and can not believe that he is a party to 
it but if he even tacitly approves of such action, 
he will find his problems in connection with the 
college here increased tremendously. It is also 
difficult to understand how the of the 
board of administration could be induced to take 
such a course which will surely bring down upon 


members 


them the severest condemnation of all citizens of 
North Dakota who want their schools kept free 
from political control. 

If democracy in America is to survive, our public 
schools, from kindergarten to university, must be 
kept free. We are confident that this action at the 
Agricultural College will not stand if the people of 
this state are fully cognizant of its far-reaching 


import. 


IN HONOR OF PROFESSOR WILLIAM 
HEARD KILPATRICK 

A CAMPAIGN to collect the sum of $100,000 to 
establish a fund in honor of Dr. William Heard 
Kilpatrick, professor of education at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, who is retiring at 
the close of the present summer session, has been 
announced. 

The Alumni 
Student Council and past and present students 
of Professor Kilpatrick are the sponsors. Pro- 
fessor R. Bruce Raup is chairman of the com- 
Cooperating in the campaign 


Association of the college, the 


mittee in charge. 
is the Progressive Edueation Association, which 
will send letters to its members asking them for 
contributions. 

Part of the fund will be used to present a por- 
trait of Dr. Kilpatrick to Teachers College, in 
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fact that 30,000 students, 


from every state in the Union and many foreign 


recognition of the 


nations, have paid more than a million dollars 
in tuition fees during the past twenty-five years 
to study under him. The remainder will be used 
to “earry forward the work in which he long 
has been interested.” 

Just 


patrick himself will decide. 


Kil- 


He will choose from 


how this shall be done, Professor 
several proposals which have been made, inelud- 
ing the creation of a special library collection 
in the philosophy of education; the founding of 
exchange scholarships with other countries; the 
establishment of a community edueational proj- 
ect, and the establishment of a post-doctoral 
fellowship or professorship in the philosophy of 
edueation. 

A testimonial meeting in honor of Professor 
Kilpatrick was held on August 9 in the Co- 
Frank EK. 


Baker, president of the Wiseonsin State Teach- 


lumbia University gymnasium. Dr. 
Kil- 
Dr. Frederick 


H. Bair, superintendent of schools of Bronxville, 


ers College at Milwaukee, and Professor 


patrick were the chief speakers. 


N. Y., and president of the Alumni Association 
of Teachers College, was chairman. 

Serving with Professor Raup on the executive 
committee are: Donald P. Cottrell, 
Nikolaus L. Engelhardt, F. Johnson, 


Clarence Linton, Clyde R. Miller, Lois Coffey 


Professors 


ernest 


Mossman and Harold O. Rugg, all of Teachers 
College, and Marion Y. 
The 


heing aided by a general advisory committee of 


Ostrander, Dr. Kilpat- 


rick’s secretary. executive committee is 


ten, of which Professor John Dewey is chairman. 


DEGREES CONFERRED BY THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF EDINBURGH 
AMONG the honorary degrees conferred at the 


graduation ceremonial of the University of 


Kdinburgh were the doctorate of laws on Dr. 
André 
Minister of Education and the Fine Arts, presi- 
dent of the Cité 
absentia on Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, presi- 


Hlonnorat, senator of France, formerly 


Universitaire, Paris, and in 
The degrees were 
Holland, 


cellor and principal of the university. 


dent of Columbia University. 


conferred by Sir Thomas vice-chan- 


Candi- 
dates for the degree of doctor of laws were pre- 
sented by Professor James Mackintosh, dean of 
The citations were as 


the faculty of law. 


follows: 
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ANDRE HONNORAT 


“In M. André Honnorat, Senator and former 
holder of the portfolios of Education and of 
Fine Arts, I present one who has done distin- 
guished service for studentdom everywhere in 
a field in which we are specially interested at 
the present time. He has been the moving spirit 
in granting official backing and securing finan- 
cial support for the project of a great interna- 
tional residential center for the thousands of 
students from far and near who throng the Uni- 
versity of Paris. The Cité Universitaire, with 
its score of colleges or hostels representing as 
many nationalities, European and overseas, its 
spacious campus and its central International 
House—a princely Rockefeller gift—magnifi- 
cently equipped with the amenities of a club 
and every facility for sport, has recreated in 
twentieth-century Paris something of that com- 
munity of student life and interests which was 
thirteenth 
college system was first introduced by Robert 


achieved in the century when the 


de Sorbon. Since quitting ministerial office M. 
Honnorat has devoted ten of the best years of 
his life and all his vast fund of energy to the 
task of 
earth, and he has had the satisfaction of seeing 


bringing his cherished ideal down to 


the seedling grow under his presiding care to 
its present imposing dimensions. It is fitting 
that effort for the 


of international amity and understanding, as 


this sustained furtherance 


well as education, should receive recognition 
sritish University during the year in 


has first 


from a 


which the Franeo-British College 
opened its doors to students, and Edinburgh 


gladly takes the lead in memory of old ties.” 


NICHOLAS Murray BuTLER 


“We regret the absence for reasons of health 
of the veteran president of Columbia University, 
whose ideas and personality have brought that 
great institution to its present flourishing con- 
dition and have powerfully influenced the whole 
social 
Although he has 


current of educational and progress 
throughout the United States. 
resolutely resisted all temptations to renounce 
the academic lite for public office, his enter- 
prising and energetic spirit has overflowed into 
many channels of publie service. He is direetor 
of the Carnegie Corporation, as formerly of the 


Peace Endowment, which has done so much to 
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further international understanding and cooper- 
ation; while in national polities he is a candid 
and trenchant eritie of purely party programs 
and a stout champion of ordered liberty as 
against all policies of compulsion, witness his 
long and successful campaign against prohibi- 
tion and in favor of temperance. No transat- 
lantie leader of opinion is a more frequent or 
more welcome visitor to Europe, for he comes 
in the réle of ambassador of peace and goodwill 
among the nations, and his message has borne 
substantial fruit, as was recognized by the well- 
merited award of the Nobel Peace Prize. We 
are specially indebted to him for the inspiring 


yr. PauL Monrog, emeritus professor of edu- 
cation at Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, was reelected president of the World Fed- 
eration of Edueation Associations at the close 
of the seventh conference on August 7. Miss 
Selma Borehardt, of Washington, D. C.; Ma- 
sanori Oshima, of the Tokyo Imperial Univer- 
sity, and G. R. Parker, of London, were named 
vice-presidents. Dr. U. W. Lamkin, president 
of the Northwest Missouri State Teachers Col- 
ege, was elected secretary-general, and E. A. 
Hardy, of Canada, treasurer. In 1939 the con- 
ference probably will be held in South America. 


Dr. Utysses P. Heprick, director of the New 
York State Agricultural Experiment Station at 
(ieneva, recently presented his resignation to 
the Board of Trustees of Cornell University, to 
take effeet on January 15, his sixty-eighth birth- 
day, when he will have reached the age limit. 
Dr. Hedrick beeame horticulturist at the station 
in 1905 and was appointed director in 1928. 


WiLLIAM ReveL CHeEpsey, head of the de- 
partment of mining at the Pennsylvania State 
College, has been appointed director of the 
School of Mines and Metallurgy at Rolla, Mo., 
Dr. Charles H. Fulton, has 


resigned after serving for sixteen years. 


to sueeeed who 


Dr. WARREN P. BEHAN has been elected pres- 
ident of Sioux Falls College, South Dakota, to 
succeed C. R. Sattgast. Dr. Behan received his 
academie degree from the University of Chicago 
and the honorary degree of doctor of divinity 


trom Ottawa University. He goes to Sioux 
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addresses he delivered here on American his- 
tory and institutions—a subject we would gladly 
see included as a permanent item on our aca- 
demic menu. 


dent is an enthusiast for our national game of 


To touch a lighter note, the presi- 


golf—not the least of Scotland’s contributions 
to the British-American entente. 
grees and decorations beyond number have been 


Honorary de- 


showered upon Dr. Butler by grateful univer- 
The 


University of Edinburgh would fain add its 


sities and governments all the world over. 


tribute of admiration for his commanding abili- 
ties and the noble uses to which he has econ- 


seerated them.” 






‘alls College from Ottawa University, Kansas, 
where he served for fifteen years; first, as head 
of the department of Bible and religious eduea- 
tion, then as dean and later for several years as 
acting president of the institution. 


Tue Rev. Arruur Dorce, for the last eleven 
years pastor of Our Redeemer Lutheran Church 
at Lincoln, Nebr., has been appointed to the 
presideney of the Concordia Collegiate Institute, 
at Bronxville, N. Y. 


Dr. RoBerT CALKINS has been appointed dean 
of the College of Commerce of the University 
of California. He succeeds Dr. Henry F. Grady, 
who has resigned. 

Miss Mary JEAN SIMPSON, a staff member of 
the Works Progress Administration and from 
1925 to 1927 a member of the Vermont State 
Legislature, has been appointed dean of women 
at the University of Vermont. 


Dr. Ropert G. McCutrcuan, since 1911 head 
of the School of Musie of DePauw University, 
Dr. Van Denman 


Thompson will serve as acting dean during the 


will retire on September 1. 


coming year. 

Dr. THAppEus L. Bouton, who has been head 
of the department of psychology of Temple 
University for twenty years, will retire this 
month at the close of the summer school. He 
will be given the title of professor emeritus and 
will hold only nominal connection with the de- 


partment in the future. The department has 


inereased during these twenty years from a 
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registration of about forty to as many as thir- 
teen hundred and fifty students with a teaching 
staff of seven full-time members. 

Dr. Henry Harap, of Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, has been appointed professor of edu- 
cation in the Division of Field Studies and Sur- 
veys of the George Peabody College for Teach- 


ers at Nashville, Tenn. 


Dr. LAURENCE IRVING, professor of experi- 
mental biology at the University of Toronto, has 
been appointed professor and head of the de- 


partment of biology at Swarthmore College. 

Dr. Russett M. for the five 
years head of the department of economics at 
Southern State 


Carbondale and a member of the faculty since 


NOLEN, past 


Ilinois Normal University at 
1931, has accepted a position in the department 
of economies of the University of Illinois. He 


will take up his work there this fall. 


APPOINTMENTS to the recently established 
Frank B. Kellogg Foundation for Edueation in 
International Relations at Carleton College, an 
account of whieh was given in the June 12 issue 
of ScHOOL AND Society, have been announced 
Dr. David 


professor of economics and political science at 


as follows: Bryn-Jones, formerly 
Carleton College, professor of international re- 
lations and chairman of the department; Dr. 
the 


in the department of philosophy, assistant pro- 


Heinrich Jordan, a member of faculty 
fessor of political philosophy, and Dr. Samuel 
Lucas Joshi, professor of comparative religion 
at Dartmouth College, professor of comparative 
culture. 

Four new appointments to the faculty of Loy- 
1937-38 
scholastic year have been made as follows: The 
Rey. Joseph A. 


ethics, dean of men; the Rev. Robert H. Shep- 


ola University, Los Angeles, for the 


Vaughan, S.J., professor of 


herd, S.J., formerly vice-president of the uni- 


versity, moderator of athletics, a position he 
had held previously; the Rev. Lorenzo M. Ma- 
lone, S.J., last of the 


university, treasurer. He also will continue his 


year business manager 
present position of alumni association moderator 
and director of the placement bureau. KE. J. 


White has been named university comptroller. 


Dr. S. Rains WALLACE, JR., instructor in psy- 
ps} 


chology at the Ohio state University, has been 
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appointed to a similar position at Tulane Uni- 
versity. 

Dr. A. B. Tuomas, associate professor of 
Latin-American history at the University of 
Oklahoma, has joined the faculty of the Univer- 
sity of Alabama. 


Dr. E. DeAuTon PARTRIDGE has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor of psychology at the 
New Jersey State Teachers College at Mont- 
clair. 

Howarp EK. Bostey, for the past six years 
superintendent of schools at Mount Vernon, III. 
has resigned to become a member of the staff 
of the Southern Illinois Normal University at 


Carbondale. 

GrorcGe R. Momyer, for the past eleven years 
principal of the San Bernardino High Sehool, 
has been appointed personnel director and place- 
ment secretary at the University of Redlands, 
California. 

THE following have been granted leave of ab 
sence at the University of North Carolina to take 
effect next fall: Dr. William S. Jenkins, pro 
fessor of political science; Dr. Milton S. Heath, 
professor of economics; Harold D. Meyer, pro 
fessor of sociology and Boy Seout educational 
director in Florida, Georgia and the Carolinas, 
and Richard P. Bond, of the department of 


sociology. 


Dr. WiLtLtAM Herarp KILPATRICK, professor of 
the philosophy of education at Teachers Co! 
lege, Columbia University, who will retire at the 
end of the present summer session, will deliver 
the V. Everit Macy lectures at the college during 
1938-39. 


CHRISTOPHER Morey, essayist and novelist, 
has been appointed William L. Honnold_ lee 
turer at Knox College, Galesburg, Hl. Last 
year the lectureship was held by Louis Unter 
meyer. 

Dr. A. LAWRENCE LOWELL, president emeritus 
of Harvard University, who had an automobile 
accident on August 1, is reported to be recover 
General Hospital, 


ing at the Massachusetts 


Boston. 

Lorp BApDEN-PoOWELL, founder and leader ot 
the Boy Scouts, has been awarded the Wateler 
Peace Prize for 1937 by the board of directors 








of the Carnegie Foundation at Prague. The 
prize this year amounts to £2,100. It was 


founded by Mr. Wateler, a Netherlands subject, 
who left his property to the Carnegie Founda- 
fion on the condition that the annual revenue 
chould be awarded as a peace prize to the person 
adjudged to rendered the most valuable 
services to the eause of peace or who contributed 


have 


to finding ways to abolish war. 


Ow the oceasion of the recent meeting in Paris 
of the eleventh International Congress of Psy- 
chology, Dr. J. MeKeen Cattell, who was presi- 
dent of the congress when it met in America in 
1929, was made commander of the Legion of 
Honor by the French Government. 


De. GeorGE EDMUND BiGGE, head of the de- 
partment of economies at Brown University, has 
heen appointed by President Roosevelt a mem- 
He fills the 
place made vacant by the resignation of John 


ber of the Social Seeurity Board. 


G. Winant, governor of New Hampshire. 
\ reSEARCH scholarship for studying “the 
spiritual and educational background of Frank- 
n and Marshall College” has been awarded to 
Professor Frederie 8. Klein, of the department 
of history, through the Janssen Foundation of 
Reading, Pa. Professor Klein plans to present 
a preliminary report on the subject before the 


Pennsylvania Historieal Association at the an- 


| meeting to be held in eonneetion with the 
sesquicentennial celebration of the college next 


Dr. Caru F, 


and dean of the College of Arts and Sciences 


Eyrina, professor of physics 
it Brigham Young University, has been ap- 


pointed president of the recently created New 


Kngland Mission of the Latter Day Saints 
Church. Dr. Kyring will have headquarters in 
Bo fon, 

Dr. Mary Srnciarr CrAwrorp, dean of 
women at the University of Southern Cali- 


fornia, left by airplane for Hongkong on 
Any ist 4 

Dr. Vernon LymMan KELLOGG, permanent 
eeretary of the National Research Couneil 


from 1920 until his retirement as secretary 


emeritus in 1922, previously professor of ento 


vlogy at Stanford University, died on August 


at the age of sixty-nine years. 
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Dr. Henry Harpin Cuerry, for the past 
thirty years president of Western Kentucky 
State Teachers College at Bowling Green, died 
on August 1 at the age of seventy-two years. 
Dr. Cherry was president of Southern Normal 
School before the teachers college was estab- 
lished. 


Dr. A. V. WILLIAMS 
emeritus of Indo-Lranian languages at Columbia 


JACKSON, professor 
University, died on August 8 at the age of 
seventy-six years. He had been connected with 
Columbia University since he entered as a stu- 
dent in 1879. 


Dr. FERDINAND 
professor of philosophy at the University of 


CANNING Scott SCHILLER, 
California and fellow of Corpus Christi Col- 
lege, Oxford, died on August 6 at the age of 
seventy-three years. 


Epwarp J. McNALLy, principal of Publie 
School 61 in New York City, died on August 5 
at the age of sixty-five years. He was also a 


lecturer on edueation at Fordham University 


and at Hunter College. 


A moUNTAIN child conference, to be held in 
New York City from October 2 to 6 under the 
auspices of the Child Service Association, for- 
merly “Save the Children Fund of America,” 
has been ealled by Dr. John R. Voris, president 
of the Child Welfare Organization. Bishop 
Francis J. MeConnell, of the Methodist Epis- 
ecopal Chureh, has accepted the general chair- 
manship of the meeting. Problems of children 
in the isolated mountain and mining sections of 
Tennessee, Kentucky, North Carolina and Vir- 
ginia will be the major business of the con- 
ference. 

St. Mary’s Couuece, California, was sold on 
July 23 because of default of a $1,870,500 bond 
It was bought for $411,150 by the bond 
It is reported that the result 


issue, 
holder committee. 
would be to transfer the ownership of the school 
property from the Catholie Order of Christian 
Brothers to the bondholders who, receiving only 
about 30 cents on the dollar for their invest- 
ment, would lease the college to its present 


management. 


Board of East St. Louis 


has voted to put into effect a scheduie of auto 


THE Edueation of 


matie inereases in salaries for teachers with eon 
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tinued The will affect 440 
teachers and increase the total payroll by $26,- 
700 next year. Details of the schedule, which 
has been under discussion since the close of the 
school year, are as follows: Elementary and sev- 
enth and eighth grade junior high-school teach- 
ers: Start at $1,000 a year, with $50 annual in- 
creases after two years, reduced to $25 in the 


service. schedule 


seventeenth year; maximum for those lacking 
college degrees, $1,825; and for those with bach- 
elor degrees, $1,900. Teachers in the ninth grade 
junior high school, senior high and supervisors: 
Start at $1,200, with $70 annual increases after 
two years, reduced to $50 in the twentieth year; 
maximum for those lacking degrees, $2,250; for 
those with bachelor degrees, $2,240; for those 
with master degrees, $2,640. The maximum for 
elementary school principals is $3,250 and for 


high-school principals, $3,500. 


GovERNOoR Herpert H. LEHMAN, of New York 
State, has appointed seven of the thirteen mem- 
bers of a temporary state commission, created 
by the last Legislature, as a step looking toward 
bringing about an improvement in the care of 
deaf children. The other six members of the 
commission are members of the Legislature, ap- 
pointed by Speaker Oswald D. Heck, of the 
Assembly, and Senator John J. Dunnigan, presi- 
dent pro tem of the Senate. The commission is 
specifically authorized to examine, report on 
and recommend measures to improve facilities 
for the care of hard of hearing and deaf chil- 
dren and children liable to become deaf. The 
Governor’s appointees include: Dr. Edward S. 
Godfrey, Jr., State Commissioner of Health, and 
Dr. Frank P. Graves, State Commissioner of 
Edueation, as ex-officio members. The other five 
are: Dr. Augustus J. Hambrook, of Troy, chair- 
man of the committee for deaf and hard of 
hearing of the State Medical Society; Miss Es- 
telle E. Samuelson, executive secretary of the 
New York League for the Hard of Hearing, 
Ine., and member of the board of managers of 
the American Society for the Hard of Hearing; 
Dr. Emily A. Pratt, supervisor of eyes and ears, 
State Edueation Department, Albany; Dr. Ed- 
mund Prince Fowler, direetor of research and 


New York League for the Hard of 


elinies, 


Hearing, and Captain Victor Skyberg, principal 
of the New York School for the Deaf. 
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As a final step in the merger of Bucknell Uni. 
versity and Western Pennsylvania Classical and 
Scientific Institute of Mount Pleasant, William 
I. King, Pittsburgh attorney, and Clarence B. 
Franks, of Connellsville, have been elected to 
the Bucknell board. Both had held similar 
posts on the board of the institute. The merger 
gives the university more than $85,000 in cash 
and securities, plus real estate. Arnaud (, 
Marts, acting president of the university, an- 
nouneed recently that $310,000 of the $375,000 
needed for rebuilding and refurnishing the main 
building had been subscribed. 


The Montreal Star reports that a meeting was 
recently held by representatives of some twenty 
French Canadian trade bodies which had formed 
a national committee to deal with the financial 
situation of the University of Montreal. The 
committee approved the plan evolved by a spe- 
cial sub-committee under which the provincial 
government would guarantee a loan of $3,500,- 
000 for the completion of the university build- 
ings and would make an annual grant of $600,- 
000 toward maintenance. It decided to 
confer with the government 
pointed by Premier Duplessis to deal with the 
finances of the university. Paul Ranger, see- 
retary of the sub-committee, reported that the 
annual cost of running the university was $440,- 
473, while the annual revenue was $199,745, 
leaving a deficit of $240,728. 


also 
committee ap- 


ACCORDING to the Press Service of The Chi- 
cago Tribune, Catholic dignitaries in a recent 
conference with President Leon Cortes, San 
Jose, Costa Rica, have petitioned for reforms 
They desire that the Catho- 
lic church be given greater control over the 
teaching of the Catholic faith in all government 
schools. They also seek official recognition ot 
equality between Catholie controlled schools and 
government schools, ineluding aeceptance by 
educational authorities of diplomas from Catho- 
Catholicism is the recognized re- 
Rica. The directors of each 
school, however, determine whether its teaching 
This system 
apparently is regarded with disfavor by leaders 
of the Costa Rican Catholie chureh. President 
Cortes promised full consideration of the prob- 


in edueational law. 


hie colleges. 


ligion in Costa 


is compulsory in that institution. 
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lem, but said that he feared this question, if 
introduced now, might kindle a “flame which 
would be inconvenient at the moment.” 






CHORAL musi¢ is to be taught in all schools in 
the Mexican Republie, following a decree issued 
by President Cardenas to the effect that the 
musical edueation of students is important in 
that it serves not only to inerease esthetie ap- 
preciation but also as a unifying force. This 
new program will be obligatory and free from 
cost and will be incorporated in infant, primary, 
Musical eduea- 












secondary and normal schools. 
tion in private schools will be subject to inspec- 
tion and supervision of the secretary of public 
education, and all teachers of musie must be 
recruited from the National Conservatory of 


Musie or similar musical centers. 










AccorDING to the Associated Press, Chinese 





scholars believe that the centuries-long reign of 
Peiping as a eenter of the culture and learning 
It is said that Japanese 
It is 






of China is ended. 


domination will destroy freedom to teach. 








THE RELATION OF GEOLOGY TO 
THE LIFE OF MAN 

Since education in its broadest sense 
training for living, it will further a richer and 
fuller life for the individual. To this end it 
should give the individual a conscious under- 
standing and appreciation of his physical sur- 
roundings and some understanding of the phe- 
nomena of the physical world with which he 
Such an understanding 





is a 











comes in daily eontact. 
and appreciation may be furthered by some 
knowledge of the natural and physical sciences. 
The science of geology has much to contribute 
to the general education of the individual. It 
will acquaint him with the nature and origin of 
lis earthly environment, and give him some abil- 
ity to interpret and more fully appreciate this 
environment. Here we all are, born to Jive upon 
this earth, and yet the majority go through their 
stay with seareely a glance at their surround- 












ings. The earthly features are accepted, as if 
this were only the year 1937 instead of 2,000,- 
"00,000 more or less in the history of the globe. 
To be sure, there are many who appreciate the 
But how much more there is 






scenery as such. 
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recalled that some of the most drastie actions of 
the Japanese military forces have been direeted 
against universities and schools that have been 
centers of patriotic Chinese student activities. 
The heads of the nineteen colleges and universi- 
ties at Peiping are said to be doubtful whether 
normal activities can be continued. They be- 
lieve that science is the only field into which 
they will be allowed to venture. J. L. Stuart, 
the American president of Yenching University, 
an American-supported institution, indicated 
that the university would open on schedule. He 
said: “The function of our institution is to edu- 
cate young Chinese, regardless of the political 
situation, which properly does not affect aca- 
demic activities.” Many professors have fled. 
Chinese professors have gone south and are not 
expected to return. Thousands of students will 
not resume their studies. It is believed that 
Tsinghua University, the largest and the most 
costly institution in China, is most seriously 
threatened. Japanese troops have been watch- 
ing it closely and make daily inspections. 


to this earth than its sceni¢ attractions and the 
unique, even the spectacular features! 

Here is the earth, the shell of which is made 
of rocks. The rocks are grouped into three 
classes, igneous, sedimentary and metamorphie. 
The igneous rocks were formed from molten 
material. The sedimentary rocks were formed 
by the destruction of preexistent rocks and the 
deposition of their detritus by some transport- 
ing agent. The metamorphie rocks resulted 
when either of the other two were changed by 
deep burial or by high temperature. These 
three classes of rocks are made up of hundreds 
of kinds of minerals, each of them a chemical 
entity. At the surface of 
are subject to weathering. 


the earth the rocks 

The products of 
weathering are swept away and the solid rocks 
themselves are worn away, by running water, the 
wind, glaciers, subsurface water and waves. The 
earth’s crust is also affected and changed by the 
intrusion into it and the extrusion upon the sur- 
face of molten rock. The erust is also subject 
to movement, some of it slow and unnoticed, 
in earthquakes. 
of the surface 


some of it startlingly sudden, as 
Such in brief is the picture 
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materials of the globe and of the processes 


affecting it. It brings the realization that if the 
earth has been in existence for some 2,000,- 
000,000 years, its surface must have undergone 
great changes during this vast stretch of time. 
This is indeed the case, as may be learned from 
historical geology. This branch of the science 
deals with the history of the earth as it is inter- 
preted from the only available records, the rocks 
It is a thrilling story, as those 
It isa 


themselves. 
acquainted with it know only too well. 
story of changing climate and land surfaces; of 
an earth inhabited by slowly changing flora and 
fauna; of continents and mountains being slowly 
worn away and covered by advancing seas; of 
the rebirth of the mountains and continents and 
the withdrawal of the seas to the ocean basins; 
of the birth and life of great ice-sheets covering 
large areas of the globe, not once but many 
times. 

Most people are unacquainted with all this 
story of earth materials, of the processes at work 


upon the globe and of its history. Many who 


have had college training know of it only in a 
vague way. Nor do they appreciate the extent 
to which the facts of geology are all about them 
and enter into their daily living. 

Let us consider an individual living in a coun- 
try of hills and valleys, as in one of the upper 
Mississippi valley states. If he is alive to the 
facts of geology he is aware that the area in 
which he lives, along with other parts of the 
lobe, has been the scene of constant change 
throughout hundreds of millions of years. He 
realizes that the slopes everywhere are the result 
of gradational processes. Running water is 
chiefly responsible, but some of the slopes are 
essentially as they were shaped through the depo- 
sition of debris by the ancient ice-sheets. Slopes 


developed by the wind are present in some 


places, as in the vicinity of Gary, Indiana. This 


Middle Westerner is interested in the exposures 


of soil and subsoil in road cuts and along 
streams. He knows that all this material has at 
one time been part of the solid crust of the 


earth. Most of it has been brought to its pres- 
ent position and deposited as drift by great ice- 
sheets which moved down from Canada. In 
some places this material represents an accumu- 
lation built up by the deposition of sediments 


from running water, and less commonly it is the 
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result of deposition by the wind. Some of jt js 
recognized as the product of the deeay of the 
underlying solid rock. He is able to recognize 
these different materials through their varijoys 
characteristics. The glacial drift may be found 
particularly interesting because of the wide yari- 
ety of kinds of rocks found as cobbles and 
boulders within it. Some of these have been 
carried at least hundreds of miles from their 
original location in Canada. Each rock frag- 
ment, to this environment-conscious individual, 
has its own story of origin and subsequent his- 
tory, which he is able to interpret to at least 
some degree. He recognizes that the precious 
soil is only the upper foot or two of the blanket 
of debris. It has been formed from the under- 
lying sterile subsoil by weathering and by the 
action of organisms. It is, of course, easily sub- 
ject to erosion by running water unless pro- 
tected by This 
above the bedrock is found to be of value to 


vegetation. layer of debris 


mankind in other ways. It is the reservoir in 
which the water supply of farms, towns and 
even cities is stored. It is also the source of 
sand and gravel for use in conerete and in road 
surfacing. 

So much, very briefly, for the mantle, as it is 
termed. But here and there, from beneath the 
mantle, the solid rock crust of the earth appears 
in outcrops along the bottoms or sides of valleys. 
It may also be exposed in road and railroad cuts, 
What 
thought does the environmentally-conscious in- 
If these rocks are ar- 


and even more extensively in quarries. 


dividual give to these? 
ranged in beds or layers, as they generally are 
in the upper Mississippi valley states, he knows 
that he is looking upon the record of ancient 
continental floodings. The rock layers are ree 
ognized as hardened beds of sand, mud, limey 
They 


bear the marks of their origin in their composi 


mud, gravel and less common sediments. 


tion, layering, cross bedding, ripple marks, mud 
cracks, concretions and fossils. The fossils are 
particularly interesting, as they are the remains, 
replacements or impressions of the animals and 
plants that lived in the ancient seas. The posi 
tion of these sedimentary roeks in the geologic 
time-scale may be known from the fossils they 
contain. The fossils themselves are a souree of 
great pleasure to this delver into the earth. Not 


only are the fossils themselves interesting, but 
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they vield the story of the progress of life upon 

e earth through the ages. 

Of course the question immediately arises as 
to how deep into the earth these deposits of sedi- 
mentary rocks continue and how extensive they 
are areally. It may be learned that the bedded 
rocks range in thickness from a few to many 


thousands of feet and that single beds or forma- 
tions underlie thousands of square miles. In- 
nection of the outerop may reveal an irregular 


vontaet between sueeessive beds. This unecon- 


formity is the record of an uplift of the land 
above the sea at some remote time. The region 
may have existed as land for millions of years. 
Uneonformities are numerous but inconspicuous 
n the stratified roeks of the Mississippi valley, 

there may be several in the column of rocks 
observation. It 


heneath the under 


be that the sedimentary rocks lack hori- 


exposure 

vontality in some places. This means that the 

of the outerop under inspection must lie 

deeper within the earth in an adjacent area. 

Hlere then is another reeord of movement of the 

eart’s crust, which in this ease has resulted in 
r of the sedimentary rocks. 

These solid rocks play an important part in 
ly lifeof man. In the first place, through 
heir weathering they may contribute to the 
Like the mantle 


the dal 


tle and thenee to the soil. 
they also serve as reservoirs for extensive water 
ipplies. Some of this water may have trav- 

hundreds of miles underground from the 
point where it fell on the earth’s surface as rain. 
lhe stratified reeks also serve as reservoirs for 
Such 
ave an interesting origin, some of which is still 
They have been formed 


petroleum and = natural gas. materials 
rouded in mystery. 

result of the decomposition of the remains 
plants and even animals that lived in the seas 
which the sediments were formed. Various 

entary rocks of the earth’s crust serve as 
uilding stones. These same sedimentary rocks 
‘widely used for rough masonry, foundations 
( rip-rap to proteet the channels of streams 


The broken rock is used for road 


th erosion. 
irlacing and as aggregate in conerete mixtures. 


The limestone and shale are used in making 
‘ortland cement, the shale and clay in the cera- 
industry, sandstone in making glass. <A 
list of other uses of these rock materials 


(| be compiled, all of them examples of the 
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ways in which earth materials of our surround- 
ings enter into daily life. 

Another phase of this relation of geology to 
life will have to do with the understanding and 
Why 
are the various parts of the country so differ- 
ent? 
locality that gives it the status of a state park? 
The 


will appreciate the geologie interpretation for 


appreciation of landseapes and scenery. 
Why is there a scenic gem in some one 


individual interested in his environment 
these phenomena and will sense a more vivid 
story than exists in the beauty of the scenery 
alone or in the variety of landseape. 

The individual, thus acquainted with geology 
and having a proper understanding of his own 
locality, will find a constant fascination as he 
travels or when he moves to new and different 
He may travel to the 


There he will find a 


geological surroundings. 
scenie parts of the West. 
wide variety of bedrock and an entirely differ- 
ent aspect of the land surface, all to be ae- 
counted for by the particular geologie history 
of each area. He will learn of the existence of 
other earth materials or of their products which 
enter into his daily living. He will learn of the 
existence in certain localities of ore bodies of 
the base and precious metals. He may see the 
mining operations based upon them. Because 
of his previous experience and reading he will 
be able to form a picture of the reasons for the 
existence of these ore bodies. Here again he 
will find not only a contribution to his factual 
knowledge, but a source of inspiration and a 
contribution to a richer living. 

So it goes through life with each person who 
is aware of this living earth about him, of what 
is happening to it and of what has happened to 
it through the ages. 

Geology taught in such a way as to best stimu- 
late the interest of the individual in his physieal 
the 
materials and earth processes make to his com- 


surroundings and in contributions earth 
fort and convenience will develop in him an 
ability to observe his surroundings more intel- 
ligently. It will develop an ability to interpret 
the more usual earth phenomena more correctly. 
It will also develop a deep appreciation of the 
earth upon which man lives and should thus con 
tribute much to his general edueation. 
C. S. GWYNNE 
Iowa STATE COLLEGE 
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SHALL THERE BE “SCUMS” OR 
PIONEERS? 

Il aM a younger faculty member of a well- 

dean of 

I could not re- 


known prep-school academy whose 
women we all greatly admire. 
frain one day from open praise of her splendid 
spirit of cooperation with all members of the 
women faculty. Smilingly she told me in remi- 
niseence the following story. 

A number of years ago she had been attached 
to the faculty of an excellent preparatory school 
as one of its three younger members. They 
found group faculty meetings exceedingly inter- 
esting at first and became inspired with many 
new and young ideas for progress and_ better- 
ment. Their inexperienced opinions were never 
solicited, nor were their enthusiastie yet timid 
Often after 
these unsatisfactory meetings the three would 


“We 
they would say. 


suggestions ever well received. 


gather for mutual comfort. certainly 


don’t amount to much here,” 


“Our opinions count for so little. Really we 
might as well be the scum of the earth!’ So 
they dubbed themselves “The Three Scums,” 
resigned themselves to the position given and 
counted their youth their loss. 

As the years passed, this present dean came 
to realize that the school itself was the loser. 
These neweomers possessed something invalu- 
able if the school could have but recognized it. 
These three young people had come fresh from 
the 
undimmed by routine and respected tradition. 
Their 


veneration of young students was spontaneous, 


outside with ideas new and_ enthusiastie, 


contact with the present fast-changing 


sympathetic and close. There was perfect syn- 
chronism between the needs of their young 
pupils and their own because their ideas and 
Right here, if 
it could only have been seen, was the needed 


The 


youthful suggestions of these three, melded with 


desires were still of their day. 
bridge between student-body and faculty. 


the wisdom and experience of their elders, 
would have done more towards promotion of 
betterment and unified spirit of progress in that 
school than any routine system of education. 
So this young teacher worked on patiently, 
forming her own ideas from a trying experience, 
and is now putting into practice as dean of 
women in another school a system which is so 
admirable as to arouse interest in the minds of 
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all educators who have the truly progressive wel. 
fare of their students at heart. 

In combined faculty meetings the opinions of 
the younger faculty are not only encouraged by 
solicited and respectfully considered. The ye- 
sult is a splendid spirit of oneness in coopera. 
tion, a mutual and fair-minded comparison of 
methods of teaching, a closer coordination of 
departments and a general encouragement de- 
rived from new and constructive plans upon 
which to work. This school is further blessed 
with a progressive principal and an older head- 
master whose sympathy for the fast changing 
and whose 
respect for the fine old traditions always main- 


order of our modern conventions 
tained are so fused as to complete this admirable 
unity of thought and action. 

I count it a privilege to be a member of the 
younger faculty of this school, where the more 
youthful educators, far from being “seums,” are 
raised to the rank of pioneers. I wish other 
schools might know of this arrangement, com- 
pare it with their own and recognize, in cases 
where the need for recognition is vital, that there 
exists right within the doors of their institutions 
of learning an element perhaps unexplored con- 
taining germs of growth already festering and 
crying silently for an opportunity to econtribut 
little bit healthful 


progress. 


their toward educational 


ANON. 


KEEPING TEACHERS TIMID 


“An unblinded psychologist” is what Me- 
Andrew called him in his review of Ellis Free- 
man’s “Social Psychology” in this journal a 
few months ago. 

Freeman had written: 

“If a society is to perpetuate those values 
which it cherishes, it must pay attentive regard 
to what children learn and what teachers offer 
them. ... This is why teachers may not mention 
or treat frankly certain commercial and indus 
trial practices, corporation taxes, and public 
utilities unfavorably in districts where business 
exercises a powerful political control.” 

In reviewing his book under the title ot 
“Keeping Teachers Timid” in the 21st edition 
of the Handbook of Private Schools I had said 
of Freeman: “The awareness of this man to an 
enormous range of phenomena, literature and 
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thought is astonishing. Obviously he has a first- 
class brain and This University of 
Louisville, apparently a municipal university, 


uses it. 
must be immune from the dry rot of our great 
and cloistered institutions.” 

Freeman, previously unknown to me, replied, 
telling me that I was “entirely too flattering to 
the university here. For holding the views ex- 
pressed in my book, which you find so laudable, 
have been on the carpet before the Board of 
Trustees, in a kind of inquisition or heresy trial. 

“If you have seen the report in the papers 
recently of a suit [for “damage to his privacy” | 

hich J 
town Which eonspired with American Legion 


brought against the largest bank in 
oflicials to get me fired for ‘radicalism’ (the 
bank had a check photestated belonging to me 
hich they assumed was pay from Moscow for 
ersive activities, When in fact it was a pay- 
from the Chase National Bank for interest 

me 7° Soviet bonds which I hold), you 
iave learned how much you have overesti- 

the liberalism of the people and the insti- 

here. The bank put these photostats in 

ands of Legion officers, who made charges 
Board of Trustees and demanded that I 
“l. The Board was foreed much against 
(I say this advisedly) to exonerate me 


my suit, the Legion dragged in my book 


were an outrage against the holy ghost. 
ically enough, I found your letter and 
sures waiting for me when I came back 


the trial in court. The trial and your 

iis made a eurious juxtaposition of polar 
ites, as if the two belonged to very differ- 
lanets. 


[The judge in his decision de- 
hat: “As a teacher in a municipal univer- 
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sity supported by public taxes, Dr. Freeman has 
no privacy to be molested.” | 

“Tt may still be in order to observe that the 
professional reviews of my book have been uni- 
formly favorable. Two professors at North- 
western last winter gave it a discussion on a 
national hookup of the Columbia Broadeasting 
System. I understand it is the only instance 
where a textbook was so discussed. The dis- 
cussion appears in “Talks’ put out by the System. 

“Despite all this, since it seems to be the prac- 
tice to fail to recognize that teachers may be 
experts in their respective fields, and to assume 
that members of the board of trustees and the 
Legion are competent to pass on all scientifie 
and edueational matters, I shall not be at all 
surprised if I am subjected to further heresy- 
hunting and witeh-burning.” 

June 14, from Sarasota, Florida, Dr. Free- 
man wrote again: “After a series of ‘minor 
crises’, running all the way from charges that 
I did not draw our eurtains when undressing 
for bed to complaints by the president that I 
had no business attacking a great financial in- 
stitution like the Citizens’ Union National Bank, 
I resigned, on condition that I be given a year’s 
salary in prepayment. It may be relevant to 
note that 
of the Board of Trustees is G. W. Barr, an 


one of the most influential members 
officer of this bank. 

“There is a lot in this business that reminds 
me of the charges made against Rice at Rollins. 
One that was seriously presented was that he 
had failed to remove fish seales from the sink 
at the outing cabin when he prepared the cateh 
for himself and students.” 

PorTER SARGENT 
3ROOKLINE, MASSACHUSETTS 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


A DIFFERENT EDUCATIONAL 
METHOD AT FENN COLLEGE 


Wien a student has observed a problem, 
‘athered information about it, carefully weighed 
lacts as he found them, drawn conclusions 
‘ finally tested these in the light of the best 
licasures at hand, what does it mean to him? 
What does it mean to a student to make choices 


vcly or to participate in an activity which may 


or may not lead to the solution of a problem? 
In other words, should he not have the same 
opportunities for rich experiences from his cur- 
ricular work as he gets from the extra-eurricu- 
lar? 

Faced with these questions a few faculty 
members from the English and social science 
departments, along with the dean of the arts 
and science division of Fenn College, met to 
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consider possible answers. Finally it was agreed 
that instead of having four classes in English, 
orientation, art and social science, subject-matter 
lines would be forgotten and in so far as possi- 
ble the course would be made to approximate 
life situations. 

Many questions arose. How much time should 
be allotted to this program? How much con- 
sideration should be given to subject-matter? 
To what extent may the faculty participate in 
the planning without the students feeling it is 
Will it be possi- 
ble to take care of the individual differences of 
students? What is the best method of prepar- 
ing a student for effective citizenship? How 
Is it possible 
above- 


a faculty managed program? 


may the loss of time be avoided ? 


to measure values gained from the 
mentioned plan? 

The faculty selected as a problem for study 
for the first year, “What Can We Do to Im- 
Cleveland?” This because 


much information was readily available and 


prove was chosen 
results of efforts would be more in evidence than 
if some larger or more remote problem that 
offered sufficient variety to challenge the inter- 
est of each student in the group was used. 

One afternoon each week was set aside for 
trips. The faculty made plans for a certain 
minimum amount of work to be done for the 


would be 


These plans were for the first few months only, 


eleven hours eredit which given. 
however, during which time it was hoped the 
students would be under way with their part in 
planning and working out a program. 

A group of arts and science freshmen were 
In September these 


students, along with the other first-year students, 


elected for this experience. 
were given a battery of tests. Records and re- 
ports of their work in high school had been col- 
lected. 
weaknesses and strength of each student. 


This gave some idea as to the individual 


The members were about equally divided be- 
While some were below 
average in The 
group as a whole was a representative freshman 


tween the two sexes. 
ability, others stood high. 
group. 

The first few weeks served a double purpose. 
On the one hand, an opportunity was offered for 
the students to do some studying, while on the 
other they had a chance to become better ac- 
quainted with each other. 

The work in English, history and art was 
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carried on in conjunction with the work in social 
All students carried either a mathe. 
matics or a language course and a survey of 
science course in addition to the blended eur. 
riculum referred to above. 

If plans were to be made for the future devel. 
opment of the city it was apparent from the 
beginning that a study of the history of the 
problem necessary. To illustrate: For 
years it has been advocated that the lake front 
should be changed from an unsightly dump to 
a place of civic pride. In order to learn why 
this had not been done, the students gathered 


seience. 


was 


what information they could from histories of 
the city and also from leaders in civie affairs, 
These experiences in gathering information open 
up new avenues of approach which students 
might follow in their search for knowledge. 
This tends to inspire and, at the same time, to 
challenge the student to launch out on his initia- 
tive and explore new worlds. Rather naturally, 
the student has made almost unconsciously the 
transition from the formal, instructor-directed 
learning to informal, self-motivated learning. 
In the first attempt with this program it was 
several weeks before it occurred to the class that 
they might do more effective work if they elected 
With the second group it was only two 
With 
officers once elected some sharing of responsi- 


officers. 
weeks before they had elected officers. 


bility could be encouraged. 

How should the transition be made from a 
faculty-managed to a faculty-student-managed 
program? The theoretical answer, doubtless, 1s 
that the spirit of the two groups concerned 
should be such that neither would know how or 
when this change came about. This is not al- 
One faculty member or one 
make difficult to 
attain. Then, too, tradition has so indelibly 
fixed itself on the minds of the youth that it is 
very difficult for them to assume a part in the 
planning of their educational activities. Is it 
not possible for the institutions of higher le: 
ing, in the arts and science fields at least, to re- 
tain most, if not all, of the values which accrue 
from the traditional, teacher-directed method 
and in addition enable the student to appreciate 
the enriching influences which are gained from 
voluntary, self-directed activity? 

The first year the faculty selected the problem 


ways possible. 


student may such an ideal 


ry- 
til 
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for the group. The second year it was thought 
advisable to have the students participate in 
selecting the problem. However, the faculty 
<elected for immediate consideration the prob- 
lem, “Citizenship.” In the meantime it was 
hoped a problem for the year would be found. 
A olanee at the chronological development of 
responsibility by the group will help to show 
the transition was made from the faculty- 
managed to the faeulty-student-managed pro- 
oram. 
September 19. The first meeting of this group. 

Officers were elected. 

A program committee met with the 


October 7. 
October 8. 
faculty to select a problem. 


October 15. ‘How Can We Improve the Gov- 
ernment of Cleveland and Cuyahoga County’’ was 
selected in order that some knowledge might be 
gained about questions of taxation, unemployment, 
vice, crime, graft, civil service and recreation. 

October 17. The group agreed upon a method of 


atte 
if 


i] 
aAllact 


K. 
October 21. Three committees were appointed to 
consider the political, economie and social phases of 
Cley eland life. 


November 6. A committee was appointed to co- 


operate with the college in the Community Fund 
Campaign. 
November 12. The group discussed methods for 


presentation of material to the elass. 
December 18. Plans were made for a _hecto- 
graphed, bi-monthly paper to be known as the 


‘“Outlook.’? 


By this time the students had assumed their 
full share of responsibility for the management 
ot the program. In some of the classes the 
president took charge. In others the instructor 
It has long been considered im- 
portant for a student to be able to recognize a 
problem. 


took charge. 


If students are closely supervised 
they tend to beeome complacent and see no prob- 
lenis other than those which are pointed out to 
them. 

In addition to the customary methods of gain- 
ing information, interviews on particular prob- 
lems were arranged by the students with many 
of the outstanding men in the city and commu- 
ulty. Trips were planned at the beginning of 
each year by the faculty, but in both eases a 
committee of students with the faculty played 
an active part in the arrangements for and the 
carrying out of these trips. 
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has been 
weighed. 


After all available information 
brought together, the evidence is 
After a fair, careful analysis is made of the 
pros and cons, a conclusion is reached. The 
drawing of conclusions may not be of much 
importance to the community or society, but it 
is an exceedingly educative experience for the 
student. It would seem that this step is neces- 
sary if the student is to use his educational 
experience in preparation for his part in solving 
the problems of society. After conclusions are 
drawn, the student no doubt will ask himself the 
following questions: Does a serious problem ex- 
ist? If so, what are the possibilities of its solu- 
What qualifications does he, the student, 
How much 


tion? 
have for tackling the problem? 
time will be required? The student must now 
lay plans for this attack. He must set up ob- 
jectives and consider all possible approaches 
and the availability of aids for accomplishing 
the desired ends. 

Each class used initiative and originality in 
letting others know about their program by pub- 
lishing a bi-weekly paper which was _hecto- 
graphed by the students. In order to 
clearly what happens in a program that is stu- 
dent centered instead of subject-matter cen- 
tered, a description of a particular project 
might help. After a general survey of the city 
had been made, covering a period of several 


show 


weeks, students selected particular fields in 
which they would like to work. 

Two students selected the topic, “Crime Con- 
ditions in Cleveland.” In gathering informa- 
tion they interviewed a federal census enumera- 
tor, the principal of a school for delinquent boys 
in the neighborhood, a social worker at a settle- 
ment house, police patrolman, the radio operator 
of the central police station, members of the 
Welfare Federation, the Board of Edueation 
the Safety Directory. They read 
books, magazines and newspaper articles deal- 


and also 
ing with the question. 

They studied the annual reports of the Juve- 
nile Court and read J. Edgar Hoover's articles 
They decided to study in some detail 
a limited area of the city. They found that 
gambling, bootlegging and prostitution were 
practiced to a high degree. They compared this 
area with similar areas in other cities. After 
looking at the facts as fairly as they could, they 


on erime. 
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that conditions in the area studied 


might be improved. 


concluded 


These students, after discussing the matter 
before the group, decided to acquaint a number 
of civie, social and religious institutions of the 
community with the existing social conditions. 
To do this effectively, they prepared and dis- 
tributed a_ thirty-page hectographed report. 
This helped to erystallize the thinking of offi- 
At a 


was 


cials connected with these institutions. 
meeting of representatives a committee 
appointed which ineluded one of the two stu- 
dents, and after more closely checking, a letter 
setting forth conditions as they were found was 
taken to the safety director. As a result, social 
conditions in this community are improving. 
While this is only one example of many, it 
shows how students may select a problem, gather 
information, weigh the evidence, draw conelu- 
sions and then see what can be done about it. 
In other words, the students have had much the 
same experiences as if they had been partici- 
pating in extra-curricular activity or in life 
itself. 
dent 


This also shows how the individual stu- 


assumes responsibility when given an 
opportunity. 

Que of these students was president of the 
group, wrote articles for the Blended Curriculum 
Outlook, the group’s paper, discussed the work 
of the 


groups of people, and helped in a Community 


blended curriculum before different 
Fund Campaign and attended many meetings 


of civic importance. In addition, he made 
fifteen trips with the group to places of interest 
about the city. 

The other young man was a member of two 
committees and ably cooperated in looking up 
material. He spent much time out in the com- 
munity observing conditions. These are only ¢ 
few of the many activities in which these two 
young men engaged during the year. In addi- 
tion, they did much reading and studying because 
of interests aroused through this work. 

Thus, it is apparent that this program offers 
almost every opportunity for participation which 
students could get from extra-curricular activi- 
ties. If the student is given preference over 
subject-matter, if the entire life span is consid- 
ered rather than the few short months in the 
school term, if the student is to go out and take 


an active part in social, civie or economic affairs, 
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if he is to know something about planning his 
educational program, then he should spend a year 
at least in a program similar to the one described 
above. Scholastically, how did the students sue- 
ceed? Among others, tests of English aptitude 
and training were given at the beginning of the 
Weaker students were given special eon- 
sideration. Tests were given again at the end 
of the year, showing a marked gain in this group 
over groups taught in the traditional way by the 


year. 


same instructor. 

However, certain weaknesses should be elimi- 
nated. One of the most difficult is, how can 
shift be made from faculty-directed to a coopera- 
tive faculty-student-directed program without 
the loss of time? Another problem is, how to 
have students appreciate the value of these 
so-called extra-curricular experiences at the 
time. 

In order to use profitably all the time the com- 
ing year, the work is rather definitely planned in 
It is hoped this 


will give students the necessary leeway for mak- 


advance for the first quarter. 


ing the change. 

Orientation has been taken out of the blended 
curriculum and made a separate subject. Three 
faculty members will be directly responsible for 
Others will help. The course will 
be built around the social and economic phases 


the group. 


of the problem with history and English used as 
aids. Some attention will be given to fine arts, 
such as music, painting and the drama. Instrue 
tors from these fields will help with this work. 
It is felt 


this change will simplify and make more effective 


Seven hours of credit will be given. 


the learning experience. 

It is believed that a method eventually will be 
evolved which possesses all the values of the 
extra-curricular without losing whatever values 
there may be at the present time in the traditional 
curriculum. 

Students appreciate an opportunity to express 
themselves, chart a course and follow it to some 
more or less logical outeome. By so coing they 
develop a feeling of concern for and a clearer 
understanding of life’s problems. They will 
come to feel that they should play a part in 
making this world a better place in which to live. 

M. L. JorDAN 

FENN COLLEGE 

CLEVELAND 
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EDUCATIONAL EQUIPMENT FOR THE 
NEW AGE 

Tue address on the university in c¢ivie train- 
‘ng, which General Smuts delivered at his instal- 
lation as chaneellor of the University of Cape 
Town on Mareh 2, did not receive the attention 
it deserved outside South Africa. It dealt with 
a theme whieh has recurred in many speeches 
since it was stressed by Sir James Barrett and 
others at the celebrations of the centenary of the 
University of London last year, and at the Con- 
ference on Academie Freedom at Oxford in 
1935. The function of the university, General 
Smuts insisted, is not merely to give its students 
a professional qualification; it is to impart the 
ideals of citizenship and to fit its graduates spir- 
tually into the world in whieh they had not 
merely to earn their living but also to play their 
part worthily. The university must teach the 
the things which furnish the student 


humanities- 
with the larger human equipment for life. 
University and humanity together should form 
e keynote and essence of university culture, 
ud it is in their absence that we suffer from ex- 
specialization and the narrow outlook 
responsible for so much misehief and suffering 
n the world to-day. Universality in its nature 
mplies freedom from the prejudices which arise 


cessive 


from ignoranee or narrowness of outlook; it 
means also an impartiality, a willingness to learn 
iid a curiosity to understand whatever life may 
hold for us. No less than the ordinary citizen 
does the university student need to avoid a 
ugle-track mentality, and his university train- 

should give him above all a vision of har- 
mony in the universe, of the principles of order 
and beauty, which should remain with him as the 
most satisfying and outstanding experience of 
Science, philosophy, poetry, religion 
can all help to elarify and deepen that experi- 


ence, 


his life. 


lhe greatest lesson that science can teach us, 
(reneral Smuts urged, is respeet for facts; and 
the present-day tendency to follow slogans or 


citchwords, to worship ideologies or exalt party 
polities unduly, a disinterested loyalty to faets is 
the sovereign remedy. Equally important with 
‘his impartial spirit of science is the urbane 
generous spirit of humanity; and General Smuts 
believes that the hostility of rival fascist and 
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communist systems to the principles of racial, 
religious and political toleration is a passing 
phase, a symptom of the confusion and unrest 
of the times. He urged that South Africa, more 
than any other country in the world, is a great 
human laboratory, where experiments in racial 
cooperation are essential to success. 

If it is difficult for European onlookers to 
feel as confident as General Smuts of either fas- 
cism or communism learning the grace of tolera- 
tion or respect for facts, his plea for universality 
and humanism undoubtedly will meet with a 
widespread response. Its foree was undoubtedly 
recognized, for example, in the diseussions at 
the symposium on the chemist in industry in 
Manchester last April, where the need for a 
wide outlook and high ideals, as well as technical 
or professional efficiency, was stressed by Pro- 
fessor J. C. Philip. Here again the evils of 
over-specialization were discussed, though it was 
pointed out by F. Scholefield that this danger 
does not lie in the kind of subjeet chosen for 
special study, and that men ean be trained for a 
specific technical occupation, without ineurring 
this evil, if the training is given on right lines. 

That these dangers should be recognized is all 
to the good, but the discussion referred to, at 
which much was said about the qualifications of 
the chemist for administrative posts, scarcely 
stressed sufficiently the social responsibilities of 
industrial management at the present time. The 
growing tendency for industrial efficiency to be 
considered not merely in terms of dividend-earn- 
ing capacity or mechanical efficiency but also in 
relation to industrial welfare and service to the 
community, enhances the importance of indus- 
trial leadership having not merely high ideals 
and wide sympathies but also some real under- 
standing of social problems. The industrial 
leader must have the wisdom of a good eitizen. 

The special responsibilities of the universities 
in this matter have been frankly reeognized of 
late. They were stressed in the report of the 
University Grants Committee as well as at the 
Quinquennial Congress of the Universities of the 
Empire at Cambridge last July, and the part 
which the universities have played in the social 
surveys of the Special Areas as well as the ex- 
pansion, for example, of the Economies Research 
Section of the University of Manchester, indi- 
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cates a desire to make a practical contribution to 
social science and the solution of social problems 
on a growing seale. 

Important as are these practical studies and 
investigations, the fundamental problem for the 
universities in this matter is that to which Gen- 
eral Smuts directs attention and on which Sir 
Ernest Simon challenged them in an address at 
Cardiff last year. If the universities adequately 
fill their function of providing leaders and citi- 
zens who will give a wise lead to their fellows in 
the effort needed to eliminate weak spots in our 
public life and to build a better social order, the 
redistribution of effort in scientifie research or 
its initiation in new fields will follow. More- 
over, effective leadership in a democracy de- 
mands a measure of cooperation and under- 
standing from its ordinary citizens which in turn 
requires far higher intellectual qualities than in 
the authoritarian state, and here again the uni- 
versity has responsibilities searcely less impor- 
tant than in the provision of leaders. 

The two problems are in fact inextricably 
linked. Unless the university can provide de- 
moeracy with leaders capable of taking wide and 
disinterested views and forming sound judg- 
ments in public affairs, and of clear and critical 
thinking, and able to use the appropriate scien- 
tific method of thought in the complex affairs of 
human society, the challenge of the authoritarian 
state to-day can scarcely be met. Equally the 
university can not be expected to provide such 
leaders unless the students entering its doors 
have received a sufficiently wide general training 
in human and cultural subjects for the univer- 
sity to impart that stimulation and enrichment 
of the whole mind, independent of any special- 
ized study the student pursues, which enable him 
to lead a fuller and more interesting human 
life and to play more adequately his part as a 
member of the community. Again, unless the 
training of the ordinary citizen in general sei- 
ence, in social subjeets and in publie affairs is 
wide enough to fit him to take disinterested 
views, to form sound judgments and to reeog- 
nize and prefer wisdom and integrity in public 
representatives to the arts of the humbug and 
the demagogue, even if the supply of competent 
leaders is adequate, their selection by a democ- 
racy is not assured. 

The heart of the problem lies accordingly in 
the pre-university training, especially in the 
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post-primary or secondary school. Only as this 
is adequate and broad enough ean the universi- 
ties fulfil their own special functions of provid- 
ing men and women, not merely skilled in some 
special subject or branch of knowledge but dis- 
tinguished by a sense of values, a wide outlook, 
moral courage and a capacity for creative 
thought which, when ripened by experience, can 
be at the service of the community in any of 
the problems with which they may be con- 
fronted in their professional, industrial or 
civic life. 

The question of training the university gradu- 
ate for participation in publie affairs can not 
therefore be seriously considered apart from the 
question of educating the community as a whole. 
Sir Ernest Simon’s insistence that the inefficiency 
of transfer of training implies that citizenship 
can not be taught incidentally or indirectly, but 
that it can only be learnt by the direct study of 
the thought and life and actions of men in so- 
ciety, while undoubtedly right, should not lead 
us into any attempt to graft a special course of 
training in citizenship into the existing curricula 
of universities. The basie knowledge in these 
matters must be acquired at school. The uni- 
versity may ineidentally extend that knowledge 
in certain subjects, but its main function here 
must be to supply the corrective to specializa- 
tion, to quicken interest in human, social and cul- 
tural values, to inspire a vision of life as a 
whole, and to send out its graduates with a real 
interest in the affairs of the world, with a stand- 
ard of values, a capacity for thinking clearly 
and some knowledge of the more difficult aspects 
of the problems of citizenship. 

None the less, the university has certain special 
responsibilities in this field. In the first place, 
the need for developing some effective corrective 
to the present excessive and premature special- 
ization is urgent and long overdue. Society can 
not afford to wait until the universities are 
receiving students much more adequately pre- 
pared. Internal measures in the universities 
themselves are undoubtedly ealled for, even if 
only as temporary expedients. 

In the second place, the influence which the 
universities exercise on secondary school teachi- 
ing and curricula, if only through the seholar- 
ship system, is enormous. That influence could 
easily be exerted to repress the premature and 








jisastrous specialization which often takes place 
in the later years at school. To require that a 
candidate for a university scholarship in some 
special subject such as history, classies or a sci- 
ence should attain a high standard in general 
subjects or even, as Sir Arthur Salter suggests, 
any candidate for a degree should be re- 
quired at some stage in his career to pass an ex- 
amination in some aspect of the social sciences, 
might well be decisive. Merely to raise the age 
of the school-leaving examinations or matricula- 
tion so that they become, as they already are in 
Scotland, aetual sehool-leaving examinations or 
entrance examinations to a university, might also 
assist to crush out the deplorable specialization 


f immature minds at school responsible for 


ol 


some of the most untoward results of the present 
system. 

If, for these reasons, the initiative must 
largely lie with the universities, there are still 
other responsibilities in this field which they 
must accept. We are not concerned only with 
the students of the future or even with those at 
present in residenee. It is equally important to 
touch those who have completed their courses 
and now fill all types of posts in industry or the 
professions in some of which they have already 
assumed responsibilities of leadership. Only as 


ire awakened to the opportunities which 
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confront them and come to recognize the duties 
and responsibilities of citizenship can we hope 
to make democracy safe against its present 
dangers. 

This, of course, is not a task for the universi- 
ties alone. There is an ample field for the activi- 
ties of the Association for Education in Citizen- 
ship; and the recent conference arranged by this 
association at Ashridge on the “Challenge to 
Democracy” affords an admirable example of 
what is wanted. A panel of outstanding speak- 
ers was drawn from all shades of political opin- 
ion, and, excluding party polities, they discussed 
the clash of ideas between dictators and demo- 
erats from the point of view of believers in the 
ultimate value of the full and free development 
of each individual citizen. The first half of the 
program was concerned with the essentials of 
democracy; the second with the formation of 
publie opinion, including the schools, the uni- 
versities, the press and adult education. Such a 
conference can scarcely fail to have a powerful 
effect in stimulating clear thinking on everyday 
affairs, and the vision and moral determination 
essential as preludes to the action and perpetual 
vigilanee in defense of democracy, which alone 
can preserve for us in these threatening days 
mankind’s rich intellectual heritage and freedom 
of thought and speech.—Nature. 


REPORTS 


PENSIONS IN THE PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
OF PHILADELPHIA! 


Tue Private School Teachers’ Association of 


to the professional welfare of its members and 
at its meeting last December heard a report on 
the Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association. 
As a result of the interest expressed in the sub- 
ject a questionnaire was sent to the fifty schools 
in and around Philadelphia asking for informa- 
tion about faculty pension systems in use. An- 
swers were received from forty of these schools. 

A careful analysis of the replies showed that 
the schools fall roughly into five groups: Those 
belonging to the Teachers Insurance and An- 
uuity Association; those having some other pen- 
sion plan in operation; those who are investi- 


; Address read before the Private School Teach- 
ers Association of Philadelphia, April 20, 1937. 


gating pension plans and hope to adopt one soon ; 
those coming under the Social Security Act, and 
those whose faculties make their own provisions 
or who are uninterested for one reason or an- 
other. 

Six schools reported that they are members 
of the Teachers Insurance and Annuity Asso- 
ciation. Out of faculties totalling 295, 180 par- 
ticipate. In general participation is required 
after one or two year’s service, but one school 
that has “the privilege of membership” has only 
two teachers who belong, perhaps because they 
carry the full financial burden. 

The retirement age in these six schools range 
from 60 to 70 years, sometimes differing for men 
and women in the same school. One principal 
described the system in use in her school thus: 


It is only recently that any member of our staff 
has reached the retiring age. Retirements seem to 
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be tending to fall in the early sixties, perhaps 
about the age of 62. It is one of my functions to 
take up the matter properly in advance with the 
various teachers. My personal conviction is that 
in general (there are certain exceptions) teachers 
who are grade teachers of little children and teach- 
ers who are in the house mistresses’ group in a very 
close personal relationship to the girls and teachers 
who are executives, will tend to retire somewhat 
younger than those who are classroom teachers, and 
that this second group may tend to retire younger 
There 
are obviously many advantages in a retiring age 


than those who are definitely office workers. 


which applies without fear or failure to everyone, 
but in a staff of our size (42) the disadvantages 
seem to me on the whole to outweigh the advantages. 


One school has another fund to draw on in 
It is a trust fund held by the 
alumnae and provides grants for disabled teach- 


special cases. 


ers. It has been most helpful in taking care of 
teachers who were too old to profit by the ¢o- 
operative plan and of active teachers in this and 
other schools who were temporarily disabled. 
This school is particularly fortunate also in hav- 
ing a special fund to pay premiums for their 
faculty so that salaries are not affected. 

One principal says of the Teachers Insurance 
and Annuity plan: “I believe that a pension 
fund contributes enormously to the contentment 
and stability of our staff.” Another says: “The 
advantages are obvious, the chief being that a 
full life 
generous retiring allowance. The accumulations 


teacher active for educational has a 
belong to the credit of the teacher, even though 
he or she leaves the school. If another school 
on the same basis is entered the fund can be 
transferred.” 

Twelve schools provide some other type of 
Of these, five 


Friends’ schools make use of the Teachers’ Re- 


pension plan for their faculties. 


tirement Fund of the Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing. The principal sum in each case is limited 
to $8,000 and the annuity that can be bought at 
60 amounts te $50 a month. Part of the pre- 
mium is paid by the school, part by the fund 
and part by the teacher. The amount becomes 
payable at 60 with a choice of life insurance or 
a savings fund plan. One school that is eligible 
for this fund does not use it, apparently because 
the faculty is not interested. One school now 
using the fund has “a broader plan under con- 


sideration.” 
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The remaining seven schools have yarioys 
pension plans that may be of interest. (np 
school has an endowment retirement pension 
plan and group insurance for which there is yo 
cost to the faculty. Upon reaching the retire. 
ment age of 67 the teacher receives a pension 
in proportion to length of service, amounting in 
most cases to about half pay. All faculty and 
employees come under this plan. 

One school has an endowment pension fund “ty 
provide for superannuated teachers and their 
widows.” The amount of the pension is based 
on years of service and salary received. 

Another school carries an annuity insurance 
plan with the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany which faculty and employees are invited to 
join after three years’ service. The individual 
and the school each contribute 5 per cent. of the 
salary and the benefits at the retirement age of 65 
depend on the number of deposits. Twenty per 
cent. of the faculty participate. 

The Aetna Life Insurance Company carries 
The teacher 
and school each contribute 5 per cent. of the 


the pension plan of another school. 
salary. Two per cent. of the salary is purchased 
annually so that after twenty-five years of se 
vice the pension amounts to half the average 
salary. The retirement age is about 65. 

One school has a pension fund that is still in 
process of formation, as yet too small to support 
The faculty 
make no payments but the fund is being built 
The prin- 


a teacher if one were on pension. 


up by contributions by the parents. 
cipal is deposited and serves as collateral ot 
value to the institution in making loans. The 
trustees contemplate paying retiring faculty a 
They 


claim that the advantages of this type of fund 


substantial portion of their final salary. 


are that “grateful parents have an opportunity 
to indieate their appreciation in a_ tangible 
manner,” and that there is “no overhead paid to 
an outside organization.” Disadvantages that 
they see are that the “expense to the parents 
is unevenly distributed and there is no incentive 
to thrift on the part of the faculty.” 

Another school has a faculty almost all ol 
whom belong to a religious order that provides 
for their old age. 

One school has such an interesting point ol 
view on this subject that I shall quote rather 


fully from their letter: 
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Trustees of this school have given frequent There are five schools that eome under the pro- 
areful consideration to the problem of retire- 


visions of the Social Seeurity Act. There were 
owances for teachers, and fifteen years ago 


no comments from these schools except a request 
from one for information about a pension for a 
teacher who has been in their employ for thirty 


pted the stated policy of ‘paying as large 
ries as possible and letting each teacher make 
; own provisions for old age support.’ They ex- F 
vressed themselves as ‘against entering upon a Y°aTs and for whom they are “very eager to 
ee sory plan of building up a retirement fund know of something.” 
hy joint contributions of school and teachers.’ It There are six schools whose faculties make 
‘as felt that the compulsory feature of such a plan their own provisions for retirement if they choose 
| be objectionable. to do so. One school reports that: “Our Trus- 
ring the last year and a half, they have re- tees believe that teachers should make their own 
the question and, although still regarding provisions for their old age.’ Another urges 
y as sound in principle, feel that the small- its faculty to take out individual annuities but 
salaries paid and the periods of Snancial 11.54. it would be valuable to have a pension 


on that arise so frequently impose further 


: system for the school. One school expressed the 
Hty¥. ia 4 7 . - « Pp 

we opinion that “it is foolish to consider pensions 
is reason, the retirement age has been 


+ 65. ‘Teesliese mew bebuoen- 06 and 66 will for private schools. Teachers should insure in a 
lireet payment from the school, on a 00d company.” Two schools say that the fae- 
sis, after retiring. For teachers between ulty seem to prefer to carry their own insurance 
if 35 and 55, the school has purchased in- and the heads are guided by their wishes. Two 
nuity contracts. These are kept up by small schools approve of a pension system but 
without payment by the individual are financially unable to support one. 
member and, in case the faculty member The effect of a pension system on a retirement 
fore reaching the retirement age, he has age is very significant. Out of 40 replies, 13 
lng 8 ti ee schools reported that they had retirement ages, 
? ranging from 60 to 70 years. Of these 13 
ddition to the eighteen schools with defi- schools, 12 had some definite pension fund and 
sions for old age there are nine schools — the thirteenth was considering one. 
expressed interest. One principal said: Pension funds for employees seem to be rare. 
“There is a definite need for a pension system Of course, the five schools that come under the 
be established and maintained among private Social Security Act provide for their employees 
dependent schools. Publie schools enjoy the automatically. Four others have pension plans 
irity of sueh a system. There is a great bene- for their faculty that extend to all employees. 
al effect given to a staff of teachers by a plan One school has a committee working on some 


l 


‘hy their futures will be insured and that provision for them. One pensions old employees 
will not, at the end of a considerable term out of current funds. In the twenty-nine re- 
ervice to their profession and their indi- maining schools there is no provision at all for 


ial school, simply be east aside. Such a pro- employees. 


y 
ere 


tion further stimulates the pride which teach- That is a brief summary of the pension situa- 
feel in their chosen work, and it necessarily tion in our private schools as shown by this sur- 
‘tes the desire for each teacher to serve vey. Eighteen have plans of some sort that ean 
uislv and in good faith, knowing that there apply to their entire faculties, but in actual 

e other goals in teaching besides high marks, practice are used by a varying proportion of 
porary attainments and the pay check.” them. Five schools come under the Social Se- 
‘here is no retirement plan in this school. curity Act. Seven report that they are consider- 
Three schools expressed themselves as in favor ing pension plans. And in ten, either through 
! a pension plan and have asked for informa- indifference or inability on the part of the prin- 
our schools are now working on pension — cipal, the trustees, or the faculty, no plan is in 
One principal expressed the opinion that foree. To that last group we may add the ten 
hould be a pension system but the faculty schools that did not reply. In all somewhere 
o be uninterested. around 600 out of about 2,000 private school 


+ 





999 
teachers in and around Philadelphia are pro- 
tected by some sort of pension plan. 

The replies I received to this questionnaire 
would seem to indicate a very favorable attitude 
on the part of school heads toward pension plans 
in general, and one would gather that the faecul- 
ties must bear most of the blame if they lack 
security for old age. But I wonder if that is 
really the true situation, if we see both sides of 
the question. 

Faculties are indifferent, we know, and that 
attitude seems to be due to several causes. In 
the first place I think this report has shown that 
there is a wide variety of pension plans in use in 
It would be unlikely 
that a teacher, leaving one school, would enter 
another with the same or even a similar plan. 
Young teachers, especially, are apt to move from 
school to school and are therefore reluctant to 


this neighborhood alone. 
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invest in a fund that may be forfeited or become 
a liability if they leave. 

I believe that many teachers do not care ty 
invest in a retirement fund because they expect 
that some condition in their personal cireyn. 
stances will make saving unnecessary. 
many women teachers to-day are married an 
expect to be supported eventually by their hus. 
bands. Both men and women sometimes look 
upon teaching as a temporary profession. And 
some just don’t get around to doing anything 
about it until too late. 

One question that did not fall within the scope 
of this survey was whether salaries generally are 
adequate to cover living expenses and leave a 
margin for old age insurance. 


A. great 


ELIZABETH PARMELEE 
SHIPLEY SCHOOL 
BRYN Mawr, Pa. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


CONSIDERATIONS CONCERNING THE 
SELECTION OF PROSPECTIVE 
TEACHERS 

Success and failure in teaching often show 
that mere academic ability is an insufficient pro- 
fessional recommendation. This faet and obser- 
vations related to it lead to consideration of the 
question: How much may excellence of personal 
qualities offset mediocre academie achievement 
in characterizing the individual who can become 
a good teacher of others? 

This question implies the concept of compensa- 
tion, namely, the assumption that excellent per- 
sonality may take the place of or even be more 
valuable than academic ability. Such assump- 
tion is not only natural but partially correct 
when attention may be paid to individuals rather 
than to groups. A program of admission to a 
teacher training institution, however, has to pro- 
vide some means of arriving at a decision which 
Further- 
more, candidates for professional training must 


is fair to large numbers of applicants. 


be selected on a basis that is fair not only to 
themselves, as a group applying for the training, 
but also on the basis of fairness to the publie, 
a group paying for some or all of the training 
and a group who will be affected by the quality 
of the services rendered. It is, therefore, well to 


accept the fact that any plan of admission, which 


is fair to the largest number of persons con- 


cerned, may, even will inevitably, work some 
hardship or apparent unfairness in specific indi- 
vidual cases. 

Several hundred admissions to New York State 
College for Teachers have been studied in ordei 
to base upon fact rather than upon mere opinion 
the significant conclusions concerning advantages 
and disadvantages of admitting students on the 
basis of Regents’ averages alone. Among these 
were approximately two hundred eases who were 
intensively studied. Ninety-four represent mem- 
bers of the classes of 1932 through 1936 desig- 
nated as “irregulars” because they were admitted 
on the basis of special examination in lieu 0! 
required Regents’ averages. These students had 
been recommended as having the superior per 
sonal qualities that would make them excellent 
teachers. Admission was on the basis of a coul- 
posite score secured from weighting and suti- 
marizing the scores on measures of intellectual, 
emotional and social traits. 

Unfortunately, there is entirely too much waste 
in a selective admissions program, where scores 
on personal traits are substituted for required 
Regents’ averages. This conclusion is based 00 
the facts of Tables I and IT. 

The figures of Table II are strikingly similar 
with reference to the outstandingly superior and 
the practice-teachers (i.e., those 
making grades A, D and E). It is interesting, 


unsuccessful 
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TABLE I 
SUCCESS OF IRREGULARLY 
ADMITIED STUDENTS 


AND REGULARLY 


ACADEMIA 
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TABLE III 
REGENTS AVERAGES OF 65 STUDENTS WHO FAILED 
PRACTICE-TEACHING 













Pe eresubages 


748 
94 “‘Ir- 66 e « 99 
regulars” Seplese 


Classes 


ae » 1933 and 
1932-1936 1934 





Entrants not graduating ..... 51 31 
Non-graduates dropped because 
of academic failure ........ 63 39 
























































TABLE II 
PRacTICE-TEACHING SUCCESS OF 43 IRREGULARLY AND 
1553 REGULARLY ADMITTED STUDENTS 
Percentages 
Grade Grade Grade Grades Mor- 
A B Cc D& E* tality; 
Cla 1932-1936 5 44 46 5 32 
All who did practice- 
teaching with 
Classes 1932-1936 5 50 10 5 13 


‘ 1) ermits graduation but does not carry recom- 
mendation for teaching. E means definite failure. 

+ Mort ality refers to the per cent. who never earned 
ven a chance to do practice-teaching because of being 
ed before senior year, for academic failure. 


{ 
rop 


that pre-eollege academic superiority 
evidently is related to quality of practice-teach- 
ing, since more of the “irregulars” (46 per cent.) 
"than earned B (44 per cent.), while 
halt ot all practice-teachers for the same period 
achiey e > compared to 40 per cent. earning C. 
Since these latter percentages refer to more than 


nowever, 


earned € 


100 practice-teaching grades, ineluding the 
forty-three practice-teaching grades of “irregu- 


lars,” the differences mentioned are all the more 
significant. 

\s shown by the second part of Table IT (per- 
centages of all who did practice-teaching with 
1932 to 1936), the system of selecting 
students entirely on the basis of academic ex- 
cellence has yielded a very large percentage of 


above average and superior practice teachers (55 
per cent. with grades of B and A) and a rela- 
small number of unsuccessful practice 
hers (5 per cent with grades of D and E). 
\ study of the very small percentage of fail- 
ures (9 per cent.) shows that practically 91 per 


¢ 


tively 


cent. of them had Regents’ averages above 80, 


‘7 per cent. had Regents’ averages above 
2.9, ete. (In Table III classes 1932 to 193: 


are separated from 1935 to 1936 to show the 


+ 


ect of more rigorous selection of the latter. ) 








Percentages 





Above Above Above Above Above 

8O 82.5 85 87.5 90 

Classes 1932- 1936 
(i. ee ) ee 91 77 63 25 12 

Classes , 1932-193. 

ee S84 62 43 22 13 

 & lasses: 1935- 1936 
| irae 100 96 89 29 11 






The high Regents’ averages of the poor teachers 
would indicate that their difficulties were due 
almost entirely to personality weaknesses. 
Though only about 5 per cent of each class 
were failures in practice-teaching, nevertheless, 
that number of below-average teachers does 
prove that academic excellence alone can not be 
taken as a sufficient criterion of a good teacher. 
However, because present methods of testing 
personality are very cumbersome and even the 
best are not entirely accurate, any predictive 
testing program for admitting students would 
prove unwieldly and unsatisfactory. It would 
be practically impossible where only a very 
limited proportion of those who apply 
admitted. These facts seem to indicate that, 
instead of attempting 
sonality-measurement, academic basis of admit- 
ting students should be supplemented with a 


ean be 


a predictive type of per- 


progressive type of selection on a personality- 
basis after students have entered college. 

Such a system of progressive selection of stu- 
dents after entrance has been in use at New York 
State College for Teachers since 1934. About a 
month after the beginning of the fall and spring 
semesters of each year, faculty members are re- 
quested to report names of students whom they 
consider to be disqualified for teaching, or to 
need special remedial efforts to enable them to 
teach successfully. Such a plan allows enough 
time for outstanding deficiencies to be noted, but 
not enough time to permit faculty members to 
seek out personality defects, nor to identify them 
too closely with academic achievement. 

After committee discussion of such deficiencies, 
students are referred to the proper sources for 
remedial treatment (speech department, health 
department, psychiatrists, ete.), and also reports 
are made to the eollege administrative officers. 
Such reports list the names of those students 
whom the committee regards as having grave 
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deficiencies and the names of students needing 


Faculty members are encouraged to 


any time during the year the names 


ruidance. 
report at 


of students whose fitness for teaching they would 


question, but the lists obtained in the fall and 


spring are the real basis for the year’s work. 
Since this system of progressive selection has 


been in effect for such a short time, since it is 


constantly being improved and since no class 


has graduated has been under it since 


which 
entrance, objective determination of its effective- 
rather difficult. However, a study 


of the Regents’ averages of thirty-four students 


ness 1S stl 


reported as having grave deficiencies that would 


for high-school teaching, and of sev- 


enty-four reported as needing remedial guidance 
teaching, gives further evidenee 


to fit them for 


{ 


1 
that unsuccessful teachers are 


} { 


pecause Ol 


inadequate chiefly 
personality-weaknesses. These per- 
a direct relation 


Table IV. 


Therefore, all students who qualify on an aca- 


S mality weaknesses do not bear 


‘ ] , , 
to Regents’ averages, as shown by 


demie basis would have to be tested for person- 


ality-weaknesses. The students having disquali- 


fying weaknesses (thirty-four students in three 
and one-half years) are such a small proportion 
of those who would have to be tested with the 
cumbersome methods available that the program 
would be wasteful and unsatisfactory. 
TABLE IV 
AVERAGES OF 108 STUDENTS QUESTIONED AS 
TO TEACHING-ABILITY 


REGENTS’ 


Percentages 





20 50 80 
per per per 


Regents’ averages 


above: . eee 


8) S7.5 9O cent cent cent 
of of of 
class class class 
Those with grave 
deficiencies (N = 34). 82 53 21 71 38 15 
Those needing 
guidance (N=74) .. 93 51 26 69 36 9 


Only 1 per cent of the 148 students doing prae- 
tice teaching the first semester 1936-37 received 
failing grades (D’s) and 57 per cent. of the same 
148 students proved to be superior teachers (A 
and B). Since the class of 1937 is the first class 
for whom faculty reports of fitness for teaching 
were received since the beginning of their eol- 
lege course, it would seem that high Regents’ 
averages and a plan of progressive selection are 
proving effective in eliminating poor teachers. 

Progressive selection seems at present to be an 
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efficient means of supplementing academie erj- 
teria and to be more manageable than predictive 
selection. The existence of teaching failures due 
to personality-weaknesses, however, requires fur- 
ther effort to eliminate these. 
adequate and less cumbersome measures of per- 


As soon as more 


sonal fitness are available, they should supple- 
ment (though not be substituted for) merely 
academic requirements. 

Adequate and scientifie selection of prospee- 
tive teachers requires determination of: (1) the 
essential characteristics of successful teaching; 
(2) the personal traits significantly related to 
such characteristies; (3) good measures of these 
traits. 

All three needs are difficult challenges because 
of the complexity both of teaching and of human 
personality. Very probably, the reason that 
Regents’ averages serve as well as they do results 
from the fact that, while they are nominally 
merely academic measures, actually they reflect 
a variety of aptitudes. Learning ability proved 
in relation to different kinds of subject-matter, 
persistence, effort, ete., all contribute to the 
Regents’ average which a student earns in his 
high-school course. Henee, in a sense, his Re- 
gents’ average is in itself a measure of some of 
his personal characteristics. When these esti- 
mates, which now only vaguely evaluate the 
complex make-up of an applicant, can be sup- 
plemented or replaced by truly scientific mea- 
sures of the three sets of factors listed above, 
the selection of prospective teachers can be more 
certain and adequate. 

EVELYN C. JOHNSON 
ELIZABETH H. Morris 
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